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7 bombshell which Lloyd George 

threw into the international sit- 
uation by his speech of May 13 in the 
House of Commons may do good as 
well as harm. With that instinct for 
immediate effect upon the average 
Englishman in which he has no su- 
perior, the Premier appealed with 
solemn eloquence to the principle of 
the sanctity of treaties as the one 
hope of peace and safety for all the 
world. And it would be rash to assert 
that in the Upper Silesian situation 
no danger to that principle was in- 
volved. But in virtually assuming 
that Poland and France were bent 
upon overriding the Versailles treaty, 
Lloyd George appears to have count- 
ed, as he has so often done before, 
upon the failure of most people to 
make an inquiry into the facts. Of 
the facts in this case, three are of 
central importance: First, that 


neither France nor Poland has as- 
serted any intention not to abide by 
the decision as to Silesia called for in 
the Treaty of Versailles. Secondly, 
that the decision has not yet been 
rendered. Thirdly, that when the de- 
cision is rendered, it will not be a 
mere registration of the result of the 
plebiscite, but a conclusion based in 
part upon the figures of the voting 
and in part upon other considera- 
tions, as appears from the following 
paragraph in the treaty: 

On the conclusion of the voting, the number 
of votes cast in each commune will be com- 
municated by the Commission to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, with a full 
report as to the taking of the vote and a recom- 
mendation as to the line which ought to be 
adopted as the frontier of Germany in Upper 
Silesia. In this recommendation regard will 
be paid to the wishes of the inhabitants as 


shown by the vote and to the geographical and 
economic conditions of the locality. 


N°? small part of the art employed 

by the British Premier in his 
speech—and this, too, is an art in 
which he is a most experienced adept 
—consists in his making many strong 
and impressive general declarations 
but, at some stage, inserting a clean- 
cut statement which may serve at 
need as a repudiation of the obvious 
purport of the speech as a whole. In 
the present instance the passage that 
serves that useful purpose is this: 
“The only thing I should like to say 
on behalf of the Government is this— 
that, whatever happens, we can not 
accept a fait accompli.” If that was 
really the only thing that the Premier 
wished to say on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment—if all the rest was to be 
regarded merely as a momentary 
ebullition of feeling—there will be no 
difficulty whatever in Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Briand getting back 
to the most brotherly terms when 
they meet to compare notes. The 
danger of Korfanty’s exploit reaching 
the dimensions of an accomplished 


fact which was to be accepted by the 
Entente Powers in lieu of the settle- 
ment provided for in the treaty was 
never great enough to call for so sol- 
emn a pronouncement. But it may 
afford Mr. Lloyd George a certain de- 
gree of satisfaction to feel that what- 
ever that danger may have been be- 
fore his speech it exists no longer; 
and since M. Briand can give him this 
satisfaction without retreating from 
any position of his own, the prospect 
of a return to cordial relations seems 
promising enough. 


_— is to be noted during the 

past week a subsidence in the 
anxiety earlier manifested by the “ir- 
reconcilables” lest the appointment 
of Ambassador Harvey to “take part 
as the representative of the President 
of the United States in the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Council” should 
let us in for serious European en- 
tanglements and “involvements.” 
Their first reaction to the news was 
that it was a disguised move toward 
a resumption of the Wilson policy and 
they thought that they saw in it an 
opportunity for making political capi- 
tal. They think better of it now. 
The Supreme Council has no legal ex- 
istence as an institution but is merely 
a convenient informal association for 
quick consultation. It enables the 
Governments chiefly concerned with 
the big problems growing out of the 
war to consult together through their 
trusted statesmen without the delay 
of cumbrous correspondence. Colonel 
Harvey can make no commitments 
that the President can not make, 
and the President can not engage in 
any undertakings that are not con- 
curred in by two-thirds of the Senate. 
All this is now well known to the 
Entente. What Colonel Harvey can 
do is to discuss with the other 
representatives questions which 
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affect either the common interest 
or the special interests of the United 
States and express what he believes 
to be American opinion concerning 
them. His very presence there, in- 
stead of involving us in obligations 
and responsibilities, makes for mut- 
ual understanding and the avoidance 
of situations which might lead to such 
involvements. 


A MILLION dollars has long ceased 

to ke a sum that anybody thinks 
worth talking about, but we have not 
yet reached the point when a billion 
dollars is regarded as an unconsidered 
trifle. Yet that seems to be what we 
are coming to. A dispatch from 
Washington states that the owners of 
temporary Liberty bonds amounting 
to $1,132,730,200 have neglected to 
exchange them for full-fledged coupon 
bonds, and have therefore left thus 
far unclaimed $83,165,867 of interest 
money due on the bonds. Of course 
they will claim it sooner or later, but 
when it is recalled that the amount 
of the bonds is almost one-half of 
the entire national debt of this coun- 
try at the close of the Civil War, 
and is greater than the supposedly 
staggering indemnity imposed upon 
France by Germany in 1871, the in- 
cident offers a very pretty sidelight 
on the change of scale that has 
taken place in the last forty or fifty 
years. 


yes COLLEGE, by action of 

Faculty and students, has put 
itself on record as strongly denounc- 
ing the Lusk bill for the licensing of 
private schools. It is precisely on a 
question of this kind that institutions 
of learning do well to record a col- 
lective judgment. The idea that the 
opinions of an individual professor 
on a subject of controversy are to be 
regarded as in any way committing 
the university of which he is a mem- 
ber is false and mischievous; the 
principle of academic freedom is 
bound up with the recognition of per- 
sonal independence on the part of the 
professor, and its correlative the non- 
responsibility of the university for 
his opinions. But when the question 
at issue is one that affects the charac- 
ter of education itself, the status of 
educational institutions, or the rela- 





tion of teachers as a class to the 
community, then it is altogether 
proper for universities as organized 
bodies to make their influence felt on 
the side of sound principles. It is 
much to be desired that the example 
of Vassar should be followed by other 
colleges and universities. It may not 
be amiss to recall that, in spite of the 
powerful hold which the Prussian 
Government has always had upon its 
universities, it was the universities of 
Prussia that brought to nought the 
attempt of the late Kaiser and his 
Minister of Education to procure the 
enactment of a highly reactionary 
public-school law in the early years 
of his reign. The bill seemed sure to 
pass until the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Halle by an almost unanimous 
vote declared against it. This cour- 
ageous act was soon followed by 
similar action on the part of other 
universities ; and the Kaiser presently 
found it expedient to beat a retreat 
and throw the blame of the whole 
affair upon the unfortunate Kultus- 
minister. 


ONDITIONS in the West Virginia 

coal-mining districts should get a 
good airing. This in the end would 
be more effective than the suppression 
of outlawry by Federal troops. The 
real difficulty is that any observer 
who in the past attempted to describe 
what he saw was sure to offend one 
side or the other, being fortunate if 
he escaped unmolested. Not a little of 
old-fashioned feud customs still pre- 
vails in that region, which makes the 
operation of necessary compromise 
slow and uncertain. If order is to 
come out of the chaos, it will probably 
be through the interposition of public 
sentiment. If they only knew it, both 
operators and workers would greatly 
gain by permitting impartial investi- 
gators to come and live in the midst 
of the struggle and to set forth their 
observations in detail. 


HE horrible crime of “keeping 
land out of use” in the neighbor- 
hood of our great centres of popula- 
tion is the constant burden of the 
single-taxer’s song. How dreadfully 
it has aggravated the housing trouble 
in New York anyone can see for him- 


self on looking at the statistics of 
farm land just given out by the Uni- 
ted States Census Bureau. It ap. 
pears that within the limits of 
Greater New York there are to be 
found 800 farms comprising 20,848 
acres and having a value of $35,373,- 
580. It will be seen, therefore, that 
this farming land has an average 
value of nearly $1,700 an acre, and 
accordingly that if we allow ten 
building lots to an acre, each lot has 
the enormous value of $170. Com- 
puting interest, taxes, etc., at ten per 
cent. this would make an annual 
burden of $17.00 on each lot. Is it 
any wonder that with the price of 
land forced up to this dizzy height by 
conscienceless speculators the build- 
ing of houses is put beyond the reach 
of the great bulk of the people? And 
when we look at the figures for build- 
ing lots actually sold at public auction 
—as they are in large quantities every 
few weeks—we find that land which 
is situated on the main transit routes 
fetches prices still more prohibitive, 
often as much as three or four hun- 
dred dollars a lot. What is the use of 
talking about high cost of building or 
any other obstacles to housing, when 
the speculator imposes this stagger- 
ing burden on the man who would like 
to build a home for himself or an 
apartment house for renting pur- 
poses? 


HE elections in Ireland are a 
parody of the Democratic prin- 
ciple in whose name they are held. 
The South of Ireland Parliament was 
elected without any opposition being 
offered to the members returned, and 
all but four of these were Sinn Fein. 
But all these Sinn Fein candidates 
made up their minds, before the elec- 
tion, that the Parliament thus chosen 
should never function. In Ulster 
there will, indeed, be a genuinely con- 
tested election, but there the Consti- 
tutional Nationalists are equally de- 
termined never to darken the door of 
the Northern Parliament. It will 
probably have a sufficient number of 
sworn members to enable it to func- 
tion, but it will represent only one 
party. Thus “the most generous 


measure ever brought forward to-deal 
with the Irish question,” as Mr. Lloyd 
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George claims it to be, is made the 
subject of a sinister joke. Is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s generosity only a pre- 
tense, or are the Irish guilty of black 
ingratitude? The truth is that the 
generosity is not so great, nor, in view 
of that fact, the ingratitude so black 
as Mr. Lloyd George would have us 
believe. The new act demands from 
Ireland a contribution of £18,000,000 
secured on the basis of 93 per cent. of 
the customs, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
has pointed out in these columns that 
the British Government might ruin 
Ireland financially at any time by in- 
creasing the police expenditure to an 
unbearable extent. Sir Horace Plun- 
kett has presented to Lloyd George 
a memorial inviting him to come for- 
ward with a definite promise of finan- 
cial concessions, as without these his 
act will remain a dead letter. 


NCOMPLETE returns are said to 

indicate that the Socialists in Italy 
will lose a minimum of fifty seats 
and the Catholics twenty. We shall 
be told, of course, by our radical 
friends that the terrorism of the 
Fascisti, and not the disaffection of 
the electorate, has brought on this de- 
feat of the Reds. But how is it that 
the Red terrorism, which at one time, 
at any rate, was a dire reality, has 
not succeeded in keeping the Anti- 
Red voters away from the polls? Is 
it because of the Fascisti’s greater 
skill in the manipulation of terror, 
or was only theirs a real one and that 
of the Reds merely an ineffective dis- 
guise of that universal love which 
they promise to the brotherhood of 
men? However that may be, where 
two opponents are using the same 
weapons the defeated party should 
not raise an outcry against the victor 
being armed. His defeat is due 
to his own weakness, which, in this 
case, implied that the majority of the 
electorate did not support Marxism. 


WE rather like the rhetorical style 

of Mr. Charles Edward Scott, 
who calls himself the secretary of the 
Pan-American Agency of the Com- 
munist International. It has ampli- 
tude, sweep, and sonority. It is espe- 
cially fetching when it is used to an- 
nounce the way in which the Great 


bit incongruous. 


Event is to be accomplished. The 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” is 
the big idea; and this dictatorship 
“will smash open all the prison doors, 
release the working-class prisoners, 
and jail the jailers of to-day.” A 
matter-of-fact person might be dis- 
posed to suggest that the effective 
jailing of the jailers will be a bit dif- 
ficult if all those prison doors are to 
be so unthriftily demolished. But 
the point is trivial; and indeed much 
must be allowed for the exuberance 
of the revolutionist. “Revolutionary 
mass action of the workers,” he con- 
tinues, “is our weapon. Revolution- 
ary mass action is the way to force 
open the prison doors. Revolutionary 
mass action is the way to smash the 
capitalist system and free the work- 
ing class.” Here is revolutionary tall 
talk at its tallest. There are folk 
here and there who will say that the 
spectacle of a lone and isolated in- 
dividual shouting about revolutionary 
mass action has something in it a 
Doubtless it has, 
but herein is a higher congruity; 
for tall talk and an uninhibited imag- 
ination usually go together, and in 
this instance they are joined in per- 
fect unison. 


E have noted with quiet satisfac- 

tion the recent development in 
this country of the idea of censorship, 
private as well as governmental. It 
should be possible to prevent the pub- 
lication of anything that might give 
offense to any sizable organized 
group. But what about the advo- 
cates of free speech, of a disinterested 
search for the truth? Well, they are 
not organized, and, if they were would 
probably not make a sizable body. And 
besides truth, there is that trouble- 
some business of liberty and the rights 
of the individual! It is singular that 
it has never occurred to some arid 
genius to call in all copies of the Bible 
and issue in lieu thereof copies from 
which shall have been expunged 
everything offensive to the Prohibi- 
tion doctrine. Make St. Paul say, for 
example, “‘Take a little coca-cola for 
thy stomach’s sake and thine oft in- 
firmity.” After the Bible, all those 
wicked dogs like Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, etc., must be operated on. 





Best chuck’em entirely. After the 
Prohibitionists, the Pacifists must be 
satisfied. Good bye Homer, and a 
deal more of the Bible, and the Song 
of Roland, and the immortal treatise 
of Griepenkerl. And so on, and so 
on. There’s no limit to the amount 
of good that is still to be done in the 
world. 


RIZE-FIGHTING is not likely to 
become effeminate because of its 
access of amenities. In the old days 
we expected a John L. Sullivan to 
have the gladiatorial manner. Bare 
fists do not suggest sophisticated 
courtesies, and even the advent of 
gloves left room for plenty of loud- 
mouthed threats and informal bar- 
room fights. When John L., the vic- 
tim of Corbett, pitifully wailed that 
if he could once have got Corbett in 
his grip he could have crushed him, 
there were many to sympathize with 
the fallen hero—and a real hero he 
was in his rough way. “Gentleman 
Jim” marked the transition to the 
clean-cut Georges, who is now with us. 
That the latter is admittedly the senti- 
mental favorite for the coming bout 
speaks well for the future of this 
sport. Henceforth it will apparently 
be required of a prize-fighter, as of 
any other public figure, that he shall 
have the normal instincts of the true 
sportsman—and of the patriot as 
well. 
T is a remarkable showing for the 
recent growth of trade-unionism 
that is given in the figures compiled 
by the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. In 1910 the union member- 
ship in twenty countries, excluding 
among others Russia, China, Japan, 
and India, was 10,835,000, Europe 
alone counting about 8,500,000. By 
the end of 1914 the number had 
grown to 13,222,000. The first years 
of the war checked the increase in 
Europe, but by 1917 this check had 
been overcome, and the figures again 
began to climb. By the end of 1919 
the total had reached 32,680,000, of 
which Europe could claim about 26,- 
000,000. Most of the European 
strength of trade-unionism is credited 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and Italy. 
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The Upper Silesia 
Imbroglio 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is not al- 
ways as happy when discours- 
ing on other matters as when he sings 
of finance. He was not happy when 
in a speech at Maidstone the other 
day he said that, if Germany is dis- 
armed, Poland should be likewise. He 
seems to forget that if Poland were 
disarmed she would be defenseless 
against attack by Soviet Russia. Or 
perhaps he is content that she should 
be thus defenseless; he seemed thus 
content last summer. Or does he 
think there is no danger from that 
quarter; that the Treaty of Riga is 
a sufficient defense? Or perhaps he 
was not thinking at all: just indulg- 
ing his vein of generosity to a beaten 
foe. 

Still less happy was Mr. Lloyd 
George in his speech of May 13 to 
the Commons on Upper Silesia. He 
wants Germany to get fair play. Well, 
he is not alone in that; so do we all, 
including the French. He thinks 
that, if the Allies can not or will not 
protect the lives and property rights 
of Germans in Upper Silesia, the 
German Government should be al- 
lowed to send troops for that purpose. 
Right again, Mr. Lloyd George; only 
that the latter alternative would 
never have presented itself had the 
Allies all done their duty. We under- 
stand there are 10,000 French, 3,000 
Italian troops in Upper Silesia; no 
British. As usual, the French are the 


only ones to do their full duty towards © 


the settlement of Europe. Had there 
been 10,000 British and 10,000 Ital- 
ian troops in Upper Silesia, Korfanty 
could have been easily dealt with; his 
little adventure would have been 
snuffed out at once. Mr. Lloyd George 
is perfectly aware how terrible might 
be the consequences of military in- 
tervention by Germany. It is up to 
the Allies; more especially it is up to 
the British; most especially it is up 
to Mr. Lloyd George as British Pre- 
mier and member of the Supreme 
Council. Korfanty’s indiscretion 


would never have been committed had 
the Supreme Council done their duty; 
had they rendered a decision on Up- 


per Silesia weeks ago, as it behooved 
them to do. 

One should not attempt to palliate 
Korfanty’s behavior, whatever au- 
gust and _ successful examples _ it 
might have. But we may easily over- 
do our indignation. What business 
had Korfanty’s irregular formations 
on the border? None, to be sure, in 
a manner of speaking. Well, what 
business had or have the German 
irregular formations on the opposite 
border? The other day the German 
Government offered to send 20,000 
Reichswehr troops into Upper Silesia, 
and in addition 40,000 Home Guards 
from the Silesian border. To the 
Home Guards (illicit, by the way, un- 
der the Treaty) we may attribute 
precisely that degree of innocence of 
purpose which may be discovered in 
Korfanty’s men. The Home Guards 
were on the border to see that in the 
sequel Upper Silesia should remain 
part of Germany. Korfanty’s men 
were on the border to see that in the 
sequel the rich mining and industrial 
sections of Upper Silesia should be 
annexed to Poland. 

Both sides were waiting for events 
to determine the precise direction 
which their action should take. An 
incalculable element supervened—the 
Polish temperament. A rumor (not 
improbably of German concoction) 
got abroad that the Supreme Council 
had decided to give Poland only an 
inconsiderable district of Upper Sile- 
sia. This was too much for Kor- 
fanty’s men, who threw discretion 
and common sense to the winds and 
went over the border. We find it pos- 
sible indeed to restrain our indigna- 
tion. The German Government and 
the Home Guards have behaved with 
great restraint and even a show of 
dignity; but is it not possible that, 
even if the Germans did not start the 
false rumor about the Supreme Coun- 
cil decision in order to provoke some 
Polish indiscretion, they are very well 
satisfied with Korfanty’s adventure, 
and that the Home Guards have been 
restrained in order that Korfanty 
may completely compromise the 
Polish case in the court of world 
opinion? 

Mr. Lloyd George, after some re- 
marks in the worst possible taste 
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upon the Polish participation in the 
Great War, intimates that when the 
Warsaw Government disavows all 
connection with Korfanty’s doings, 
the Warsaw Government lies. We 
think that, before making so aston- 
ishing a charge, Mr. Lloyd George 
would have done well to consult some 
statesman of the older school, like Mr. 
Balfour; some statesman of deeper 
knowledge, of better breeding, less 
hysterical than himself. For Mr. 
Lloyd-George has become hysterical, 
as proved by some other utterances in 
the same speech. He warns all and 
sundry (he is probably glancing espe- 
cially at the French) that Germany is 
big and dangerous and will soon come 
back; in view of which it would be 
as well for the Allies not to go too far. 
He adds a note of alarm concerning 
Russia. Russia is big and dangerous 
and had best be conciliated. All of 
which may be true, but it is not 
proper language for a British Pre- 
mier. It is not the language of a 
Chatham or a Canning. It is not, 
we may thank God, the language of a 
Hughes. 

This seems to us going a little too 
far in the direction of fair play: to 
notify the Germans that we are scared 
of them. We are as good sports as Mr. 
Lloyd George and as anxious as he 
to deal fairly by the Germans, but 
we prefer a slightly different method. 
We propose also to deal fairly by the 
Poles and the French. Would it not 
be well for Mr. George to -take ac- 
count of French sentiment towards 
Poland? Does Mr. Lloyd George need 
to be reminded that France only a 
little while ago warned the German 
Government that presence of German 
troops in Upper Silesia would be con- 
sidered a violation of the treaty of 
Versailles? Is not Mr. George’s 
speech an open flouting of the French 
attitude? 

We repeat that Mr. Lloyd George 
did not appear to good advantage in 
this speech. He exhibits a Brumma- 
gem magnanimity. While posing as 
the champion of fair play and gener- 
ous policy, he is in fact unfair and 
disloyal to the French; and the stuff 
of his speech, when looked at a little 
curiously, is seen to be in large part 
fustian. 
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Has Bolshevism Killed 
- Socialism ? 


A’ the time when this Review was 
founded, just two years ago, and 
for some time after that, many people 
in this country were deeply concerned 
over the apparent imminence of a 
crucial struggle for the preservation 
of the existing order of society. Even 
so recently as last spring, when the 
Presidential campaign was beginning 
to loom on the horizon, one of the 
foremost of Republican newspapers 
solemnly declared that the real issue 
in that campaign was going to be the 
maintenance or the abolition of the 
institution of private property. Of 
course the editor had no idea that 
anything like that issue would be 
actually formulated in terms; but he 
did mean that there would be so clear 
a difference of attitude between the 
parties as to make the feeling of the 
voters on the rights of private prop- 
erty the really determining factor. 
And he urged the launching of an ag- 
gressive campaign of education on 
the subject. 

So far from this forecast being ful- 
filled, the actual campaign was more 
free from alignment on issues involv- 
ing the struggle between labor and 
capital, between wealth and poverty, 
between economic conservatism and 
economic radicalism, than any Presi- 
dential campaign since Mr. Bryan 
launched his epigram about the cross 
of gold in 1896. Even the mildest of 
radicals got no comfort in the San 
Francisco platform or in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Cox; even the most rig- 
orous of stand-patters could find 
little to object to in them. For the 
first time in a quarter of a century, a 
Presidential election was lost and won 
with almost no regard to deep-seated 
differences on economic issues. 

What had happened, in the course 
of the twelvemonth preceding the 
holding of the Presidential Conven- 
tions, to account for this remarkable 
showing? How was it that neither 
party found it necessary or expedient 
to take serious account of the Social- 
ist drift that had, a little time before, 
seemed so great a factor in the na- 
tional situation? The answer may not 





be altogether simple; but there is no 
difficulty in pointing to the chief 
cause of the alteration, both in the 
apparent and in the real temper of the 
people. We speak of the apparent as 
well as the real temper, because there 
was never any substantial foundation 
for the supposed readiness of the 
American people to welcome, or even 
to toy with, projects of revolutionary 
change. There was a great ferment, 
to be sure; but it was magnified ten- 
fold in the imaginations of those 
who forgot that excitement is vocal 
and tranquillity is silent. The excite- 
ment had its chief origin in the revo- 
lutionary ferment of Europe, and 
above all of Russia; and what had 
happened in the twelvemonth was 
the steady unfolding of the frightful 
spectacle of ruin, despotism and mis- 
ery in Russia, the swift collapse of 
the Bolshevist experiment in Hun- 
gary, the fiasco of Spartacism in 
Germany. Of those who had been 
drawn into sympathy with Commun- 
ism in the first flush of the excite- 
ment, a large proportion were con- 
verted back to something like com- 
mon sense; many who had merely 
kept an “open mind” firmly shut their 
minds against at least that particular 
brand of folly ; and most of the people 
who had remained conservative be- 
came, for the moment at least, more 
conservative than ever. In ignoring 
the whole thing, the two big Conven- 
tions simply reflected the immediate 
tone of public feeling. 

But no error could be more com- 
plete, and none more mischievous in 
its ultimate consequences, than that 
of imagining that the present state 
of mind, or apparent state of mind, 
of the public is going to be perma- 
nent. The trend towards Socialism 
did not begin with the Russian revo- 
lution, nor even with the Great War. 
It is a world-wide phenomenon, and 
our own country, though at a slower 
pace than most, has been taking part 
in it for many years. It was quick- 
ened into a feverish activity by the 
great upheavals in Europe and by the 
profound dislocation of economic re- 
lations here at home; but it was going 
on independently of these things, and 
will continue to go on after these 
things are forgotten. It requires but 


little knowledge of human nature to 
foresee that, half a dozen years from 
now, the memory of Bolshevist hor- 
rors will have faded out of men’s 
minds, or at least will have little in- 
fluence on their thoughts or actions. 
The stimulus that was given to So- 
cialist sentiment by European revolu- 
tion, and the check that was imposed 
upon it by the object-lesson of Rus- 
sian horrors, will be alike mere mat- 
ters of history. But the thing itself 
we shall have with us, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will 
be with us in more and more sub- 
stantial shape as the years go by. 
To anyone who has given serious 
attention to the developments of the 
past decade or two, these truths will 
need no corroboration. But the great 
majority of even our thoughtful busi- 
ness men are prone to dismiss all 
thoughts of the kind as soon as the 
apparent pressure of immediate dan- 
ger is removed. It is well, therefore, 
to call attention to evidence of what 
is going on in countries most akin 
to our own, as a suggestion of what 
is likely to take place here in no dis- 
tant future. Of the revolutionary 
spirit manifested by a large section of 
the British Labor Party, the news- 
papers keep us amply informed; but 
of the more slow-moving currents 
which are reshaping England’s eco- 
nomic and political order we hear 
little, for the very reason that they 
are steady and quiet, instead of being 
fitful and spectacular. True to its 
name, the Fabian Society has, by slow 
degrees but with a cumulative efficacy 
which is now evident to all, familiar- 
ized the British public, both by po- 
litical achievement and by systematic 
teaching, with the idea of a type of 
State Socialism which, though far re- 
moved from Marxism or Com- 
munism, involves the abandonment of 
the essentials of the; existing eco- 
nomic order. The May number of 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
published by Harvard University, 
contains a discussion, by A. N. Hol- 
combe, of the “Constitution of the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain,” as set forth in a recent 
book under that title by Sidney Webb 
—the founder and leader of the Fa- 
bian Society—and his wife, Beatrice 
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Potter Webb. The Webbs’ plan is 
predicated on the assumption that 
“the capitalist system” has broken 
down, and they are addressing an 
audience that is ready to accept it; 
whereupon Mr. Holcombe remarks: 


The suggestion that capitalism has actually 
collapsed or is on the verge of doing so in 
Great Britain will shock the American not con- 
versant with the trend of events in the “tight 
little island.” Capitalism seems so firmly in the 
saddle in this country, and the results of its 
violent overthrow in such distant lands as 
Russia have been represented to be so terrible, 
that he [the American] can not imagine sober- 
minded Englishmen talking so calmly of its 
impending collapse. 


What many “sober-minded Eng- 
lishmen” are talking about so calmly, 
sober-minded Americans are, as a 
rule, for the present either ignoring 
or regarding as impossible; but there 
is among us to-day a large contingent 
of able and aggressive advocates of 
just such undermining of “capital- 
ism” as is represented by the work 
of Sidney Webb, and nobody knows 
how large a following they may ac- 
quire in the near future. 

This movement has for a consid- 
erable part of its stock-in-trade the 
persistent use of the catchword “cap- 
italism.” It is a question-begging 
epithet. It is certainly intended to 
imply, and very often it is expressly 
declared to signify, a political ddémi- 
nation which is not in the least a 
necessary accompaniment of the eco- 
nomic order to which the term is so 
glibly applied. How easily and how 
rapidly, in a democracy like ours, 
wrongful capitalistic power can be re- 


duced to impotence without destroy-. 


ing the vital parts of a régime of in- 
dividual enterprise, the history of the 
last twenty years in this country has 
abundantly shown. But under the 
guise of an attack on a largely myth- 
ical “capitalism” there is going on a 
steady undermining of those prin- 
ciples and sentiments on which the 
whole system of individualism and 
self-dependence is built. If the proc- 
ess is not to culminate in the destruc- 
tion of that system, it must be cour- 
ageously, intelligently, and steadily 
opposed. To let it get all the head it 
will until such time as it threatens to 
issue in some immediate cataclysm 
would be like waiting until the waters 
are ready to engulf us before we be- 
gin to build a dam against a flood. 


Pity the Poor 
Historian 


ene historians,’ the main 
reliance of the embarrassed of 
any generation, are sure to have their 
hands full, what with trying to please 
at least on faction in the battle for 
the League of Nations. Thus the 
editor of the Independent, a convinced 
spokesman of the League-at-any-price 
group, has recently been saying 
things. He referred to the “partisan 
provincialism” of those who opposed 
America’s entering the League, and 
was confident that “the question of 
the League will not be settled in the 
United States until it is settled right.” 
What was meant by “right” comes 
out in another utterance. “If,” said 
he, “it turns out that the Harding 
association is substantially the Wilson 
league, only under another name, we 
can have no lasting quarrel with the 
President and the Republican domi- 
nant faction in the Senate, even 
though it is pretty picayune business, 
to say the least, for grown men to 
keep the world on the brink of revo- 
lution, famine and pestilence in order 
to save the faces of party politicians 
who can not otherwise get out of the 
holes they have dug for themselves.” 
What, it may be asked, will the 
future historian do with such views? 
It is to save him the trouble of under- 
taking elaborate researches into the 
realms of error which they summon 
up, and thus to lighten his over- 
worked hours, that we make some 
plain statements: No one, unless 
under the stress of strong feel- 
ing, supposes that Mr. Harding’s 
association will be “‘substantially the 
Wilson league”. The difference be- 
tween entering the League with Ar- 
ticle X untouched and entering it 
with Article X the dead thing it now 
is, is so gross and palpable that even a 
college graduate would not be asked 
by Mr. Edison to point it out. We 
conceive that we shall have done a 
real service if by this statement of an 
obvious truth we shall have prevented 
some future historian from entering 
upon so vain a labor as trying to show 
that Article X was without substance. 
Mr. Wilson’s testimony to the con- 






—————————. 


trary he would note, but might con- 
sider prejudiced as coming from the 
indulgent father of that Article. 

The Jndependent’s editor rakes up 
the old charge of “provincialism” and 
lays it at the door of all opponents 
of the League. To do this, we submit, 
is to bequeath to future historians 
merely a wild-goose chase. It is to 
ignore a group of sturdy citizens 
quite outside of politics (of whom 
Mr. George Wharton Pepper is an 
outstanding example) that were urg- 
ing our Government to go to the res- 
cue of stricken Europe as early as 
1915 or 1916. Was that outspoken 
action on their part an indication 
of provincialism? To ask the question 
is to answer it for all time. The 
future historian will no doubt thank 
us for having asked it. 

What the future historian will 
make of the election of 1920 is a con- 
sideration which must pique many an 
inquisitive mind to-day. We con- 
tribute, however, one conclusion 
which, if he will start with it in- 
stead of giving heed to the words of 
the aforementioned editor, will add 
at least a year to his holidays—the 
election did overwhelmingly repudi- 
ate Mr. Wilson’s plan to push through 
the unmodified League. To infer the 
contrary is to reason in such a loose 
way as to make the “irreconcilables’ ” 
reading of the election returns seem 
highly respectable. 

We have ventured to tell the future 
historian three simple facts. Would 
that, in exchange, he might cut the 
tangle of to-day and clearly mark out 
the nation’s present duty. But ours 
must be the forward vision and his 
the hindsight ; and we foresee that the 
Administration at Washington, while 
emphasizing ‘“‘America first,”’ will not 
be so self-contained as to suppose that 
a powerful and rich nation like this 
can in the future go its own way and 
not share in some active fashion the 
responsibilities of a troubled world. 
What form that codperation is to 
take is really not so important, 
champions of Mr. Wilson’s League to 
the contrary notwithstanding, as the 
assurance that America will never 
again try to be neutral, even unto its 
thought, in circumstances which cry 
aloud for prompt dealing. 
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The Universal Igno- 
ramus 


M* EDISON is by no means so 
sweeping in his condemnation 
of the quality of a college education 
as two professors who have recently 
unburdened themselves in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. One of them had sub- 
jected his students to just such a 
“questionnaire” as Mr. Edison’s and 
had discovered, to his dismay, that 
four per cent. of those examined 
thought, or allowed themselves to be 
betraved into saying that they 
thought, Leghorns were cows; six per 
cent. didn’t know what an artichoke 
is, the same number thought it might 
be a fish, half as many a lizard, and 
atleast one a snake; andsoon through 
geography, history, and literature. 
Then comes another professor to ex- 
plain why college students are igno- 
rant: because college professors are 
ignorant. And why are college pro- 
fessors ignorant? Because they study 
for a Ph.D. degree. 

From the two professors something 
rather better than these conclusions 
might reasonably have been expected. 
As for Mr. Edison, he is the victim 
of a publicity which doubtless amuses 
him and which probably leads to some 
very foolish conclusions all the rest 
of the good people whom it does not 
amuse. But his questions do not 
prove Mr. Edison a fool. They are 
perfectly good questions in them- 
selves. All of them are worth know- 
ing, if one happens to have any use 
for that sort of knowledge, and a good 
many of them are worth knowing 
anyway. Any male five-wits of high 
school age or more—one can never be 
sure just what women know in these 
matters—probably knows something 
intelligent, whatever his examination 
answers may seem to indicate, about 
something like half of the questions. 
No two would be intelligent on pre- 
cisely the same points. A high-school 
boy would be sure to know the veloc- 
ity of light and sound; an older man 
might have forgotten the precise fig- 
ures, but he might conceivably have 
heard a man from Danbury hold forth 
in the smoking-compartment on the 
manufacture of hats. A grammar- 


school boy would know the capital of 
Alabama, and so would an Alabaman 
or a traveling salesman who “cov- 
ered” that territory. The man who 
knew something about Plutarch, Dan- 
ton, and Solon might be a little vague 
about benzol and sulphuric acid, and 
vice versa. There is no reason to 
suppose that in this kind of test a 
college graduate would do one bit bet- 
ter than a high-school boy, or a col- 
lege professor than either. Probably 
the self-educated business man of ex- 
perience or the lawyer of wide and 
varied practice would be the best man 
for your money. 

The whole prosperity of a test of 
this sort depends on what you do with 
the answers when you get them. If 
you conclude, because college men 
come off no better, or even in some 
respects worse, than others, that a col- 
lege education is no good, you are 
at once guilty of a piece of false rea- 
soning which is worse than any fran- 
tic confusion as to matters of fact 
which the poor candidates themselves 
may have displayed. The Crown 
Prince concluded that America did 
not know what it was fighting for be- 
cause a doughboy told him he thought 
Alsace-Lorraine, for which he was 
prepared to lay down his life, was a 
big lake. Mr. Edison does not seem 
to have drawn any such large and 
false conclusion as to the value of a 
college education; he merely ex- 
pressed surprise that college students 
failed to do better than they did. No 
one who had any considerable famil- 
iarity with colleges would feel such 
surprise. What colleges ought to 
teach and what they do teach are 
questions apart. Certainly the kind 
of information which Mr. Edison 
asks for plays a very small part in 
any college course. 

Mr. Edison, naturally, is not in 
search of information about the mak- 
ing of glass or the author of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” he is in search of in- 
formation about the candidate; and 
up to a certain point one set of ques- 
tions is about as good as another to 
discover whether a young man stands 
in normal relation to what is in the 
world. It is as instructive to see 
how a man handles his ignorance as 
how he handles his knowledge; per- 





haps more so, since life consists in 
meeting situations of which the 
wisest is largely ignorant. A college 
student who during the war would 
confess that he had never heard of 
Gallipoli could hardly be regarded as 
a normally alert person; certainly it 
could not be argued that he was much 
interested in the war. But there are 
plenty of persons of Horatian totality 
and rotundness who are not inter- 
ested in knowing where we get shel- 
lac or borax. Indeed, they do know 
where to get them whenever they 
should happen to want them, and no 
course of college study would extend 
their interest or their knowledge on 
these heads by a single grain. 

It is safe to assume that Mr. Edi- 
son knows the kind of man he wants, 
and by methods peculiarly his own 
he probably gets the kind of man he 
wants in numbers sufficient for his 
purposes. Nobody is really hurt by 
these methods except the men who 
fail to pass, some of whom may quite 
rightly feel that they are every bit 
as good men for the job as the men 
who, by some means or other, have 
passed. Possibly there is another 
group who derive some harm from 
the publicity given to the questions— 
the good souls who, quite persuaded 
that Edison’s is the greatest mind 
since Shakespeare, conclude that 
something better than a college edu- 
cation can be had by thumbing a 
handy volume entitled “Ten Thou- 
sand Questions Which No Other Fel- 
low Can Answer.” 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 


the news of the world for the seven days ended 
May 14.] 
SPRING: We would fain forget what 


the Boche intends and what the Russ, 
and devote ourselves entirely to welcom- 
ing the spring. How lovely must spring 
have been in the dingles and on the 
wooded hills of Manhattan a hundred 
years ago; of a delicacy and chaste 
beauty! The best that spring in Man- 
hattan can do for us now is to revive 
memories of other springs in other spots 
undefaced by man. Pent, as we are, in 
sad Manhattan, we would babble of 
green fields a little, dear reader; and we 
ask a sympathetic ear. As we stood out- 
side the locked gate of Gramercy Park 
this morning and gazed wistfully 
through the rails at the fresh verdure, 
we fell a-dreaming and were back at the 
ancestral home of our friend Chang Hua 
near Ch‘ang-an in Shen-si, in a pretty 
ring-time of long ago. A glorious house 
with high gates and wide-spreading 
grounds. Gilded fishes hang from the blue 
gables; carved coursers as life-like as 
those of Han Kan run round the red 
pillars. The western wind has been 
blowing a few days and the first leaves 
fly from the boughs. The last icicle is 
breaking into splinters of jade; through 
shallow ditches the floods are clearing 
away ; the tea plant is thrusting forth its 
sprouts; everything is full of gladness. 
We are a slug-a-bed, the sun having 
risen; our thoughts are wandering, half 
dream, half winnowed memory, through 
spring woods. Suddenly an early oriole 
sings on the roof of the house. Our 
soul turns minstrel, and for the nonce 
we become of the fellowship of Spring 
Poets; Cercamon and the poet of Nic- 
olette, Nashe and Blake, Rinaldo d’Aquino 
and Li Po. 

Each has his own most cherished 
memory of spring; the above is ours. 
Or rather, it is part memory; part the 
effect of glancing again at Arthur 
Waley’s translations of Chinese poems, 
which we recommend for spring reading 
to those in city pent. 


GERMANY: Dante says that poetry 
should be “both music and persuasion.” 
Our opinion of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
financier is unprintable; but we must 
admit that his financial oratory is poetry 
of the highest order. Mr. Lloyd George 
undertook the other day to dilucidate the 
London programme for the behoof of 
the Commons. We would no more think 
of considering curiously the financial 
section of that speech than we would of 
examining a rose under a microscope to 
discover the secret of its charm; or of 
asking details of Sophonisba’s very sat- 
isfactory toilette; or of unswathing a 


mummy or biting a strawberry. We are 
not surprised that Mr. George’s poetry 
came over all opposition. Even Mr. 
Clynes found the new terms “fair and 
reasonable.” Even Mr. Asquith forgot 
his rancor and applauded. And even 
Mr. Keynes (who must have heard the 
speech) almost says that the London pro- 
gramme is O. K. and that Germany 
should be content. 

Well, the ultimatum was accepted. The 
new cabinet, headed by Dr. Wirth the 
Centrist, is assured only of the support 
of the Centrists and the Majority So- 
cialists; 7. e., less than a majority of 
the Reichstag. It includes no ~~ Na- 
tionalist nor People’s Party representa- 
tives. It remains to be seen whether 
it will be fatally obstructed by the 
parties of the Right. The press organs 
of these parties have been indulging in 
abusive and contemptuous criticism; 
Hohenzollern flowers of sweet discourse; 
such as: “The ultimatum is only a scrap 
of paper.” Perhaps the cabinet, some- 
what reconstructed, will be able to win 
the doubtful suffrages of Democrats and 
Independent Socialists; and so stand. At 
best, however, it will have hard sledding. 
The problems holding chief threat for 
the immediate future are those of dis- 
armament and Upper Silesia. What 
effect would a Supreme Council decision 
giving the greater part of the Upper 
Silesian mining and industrial region to 
Poland have on the London programme? 
If the decision should favor Poland, the 
arguments would’ be _— strengthened 
against disarming the illicit formations: 
Poland being armed, its government be- 
ing in a phase of experiment, the Polish 
people seething with wrath. However 
looked at, these problems are dubious 
and forbidding. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech to the 
Commons on the Upper Silesian situa- 
tion, while making a fine flourish of 
magnanimity and desire for fair play, 
insults the Poles, flouts the French, and 
incites the Germans to invade Upper 
Silesia. Very properly the French are 
highly indignant. It is quite true that, 
if the Allies can’t or won’t protect Ger- 
man lives and property in Upper Silesia, 
the German Government should be per- 
mitted to do so. But there should be 
no occasion for stating the latter alterna- 
tive. It is up to the Allies to oust Kor- 
fanty. The French have, as usual, done 
their part; they have 10,000 troops in 
Upper Silesia. The Italians have 3,000; 
the British none. Let the British send 
10,000 troops and the Italians 7,000; that 
is the proper solution. Mr. George has 
taken “Liberal” bhang and has run 


amuck. He imperils the peace of Europe. 
Mr. George can 
Mr. Bal- 


We would be generous. 


not be well. He needs a rest. 


four or some other who has some control 
of his tongue should relieve him. 

[We have just seen an “extra.”—‘British 
rush troops to Upper Silesia.” Ha! The solu- 
tion.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: The _ miners’ 
strike continues. Will or will not the 
Railwaymen and Transport Workers 
strike in sympathy? That possibility 
again looms hideous. 

Sir Alfred Tristram Lawrence, who 
succeeds Lord Reading as Lord Chief 
Justice, is a lusty juvenal of 78 winters, 
He still shoots and golfs with enthu- 
siasm. Like Clemenceau, he gives the 
lie to Shakespeare’s madrigal. 

One hears of an army of Anglican 
preaching friars going about the coun- 
try, exhorting at city exchanges, street 
corners, village greens. “Human nature 
changeth not,” saith the philosopher and 
the cynic. The same human needs or 
whimperings; the same methods of 
solace. 


CHINA: The number of those threat- 
ened with starvation in China has been 
reduced from fifteen millions to five mil- 
lions, thanks largely to American con- 
tributions of some 51% million dollars. 
A drive for 3% more millions was re- 
cently made, of which we have not heard 
the result. Fine—this American charity. 
But after all we can not help wishing the 
thing might have been done in the grand 
style. If only we might have seen our 
way to dropping one battleship from our 
building programme, and had applied the 
$40,000,000 or so thus saved to prompt 
relief for the five stricken provinces and 
to building of roads against another 
similar catastrophe, that would have been 
a performance worthy of our, Republic. 
One rejoices to hear that the spring rain- 
fall has been plentiful over the greater 
part of the famine area. In Chi-li the 
drought persists. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERI- 
CA: “Fruits from South Africa the 
latest novelty in the New York market ;” 
so runs the headline. Whereat we heave 
a sigh; and, with more juStification than 
Cesar had, fall into Cesar’s Alpine 
mood. Everything that holds a challenge 
has been done. Almost. Mt. Everest 
is still to be scaled; and another effort 
will soon be made. We wish we might 
be of that party. Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Africas and untraveled parts of specu- 
lation” smit our youthful imagination; 
it does so no longer, the glamour has 
gone out of it. The glamour is gone 
out of everything. A Volsteadized and 
Freudized world is moving with in- 
credible speed towards the region of the 
millennium. 


HENRY W. BUNN. 
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The British Coal Strike 


T the moment it looks as if some 

definite steps toward the settlement 
of the British coal strike may be taken 
this week. Reports from reliable sources 
in England indicate that the miners are 
ready to lower their demands many 
notches, and if their leaders can obtain 
from the owners and the Government a 
proposal which, even by a stretch of the 
jmagination, will appear to save their 
faces, it will be accepted. 

The strike has well nigh ruined the 
Miners’ Federation as far as finances are 
concerned, and the decision of the ruail- 
way men and transport workers to stick 
to their jobs, coupled with the firm at- 
titude of the Government, has dashed 
all hope of success. The miners expected 
that their chestnuts would be pulled out 
of the fire by the other two branches of 
the Triple Alliance. But leaders of the 
type of J. H. Thomas are given to think- 
ing twice before becoming parties to a 
general tie-up of their country’s industrv. 
The abuse which has been heaped upon 
Thomas and Williams is in itself an in- 
dication that the miners realize the im- 
possibility of winning their points. It 
is the language of baffled rage. They 
know, too, that the patience of both Gov- 
ernment and public is worn thin. They 
are not blind to the facts that coal can 
be imported and that, despite the refusal 
of sympathetic unionists to handle it, 
enough volunteers can be found to see 
that it reaches the consumer. Much 
foreign coal is actually going into Eng- 
land to-day, but it is only a drop in the 
bucket in comparison with the quantity 
which could be imported if the Govern- 
ment becomes convinced that the miners 
intend to fight to the end. 

The coal strike is unpopular in Eng- 
land. Not entirely because of the vast 
inconvenience and annoyance it causes, 
and certainly not because the public does 
not believe in fair play. A strike on a 
straight wage issue always gains a good 
measure of sympathy from the British 
public. There is no desire to see any 
section of labor exploited. But there is 
in the mind of the average intelligent 
Briton an idea that political matters and 
questions of Government policy should be 
settled by the voters, through their par- 
liamentary representatives. He clings 
to that idea with a stubborn tenacity and, 
whatever else he will tolerate, he will 
not put up with arbitrary dictation on 
the part of a small section. 

Mr. Thomas is fully aware of this. He 
is a far-sighted leader and a sincere ex- 
ponent of parliamentary methods for 
strengthening the power of labor in the 
Government. It was by the use of such 
methods that he succeeded in establish- 
ing his union in the position it occupies 
to-day. The “direct action” idea, so dear 


to the hearts of a large percentage of 
British miners, was imported from 
Soviet Russia. Its merits were ex- 
pounded throughout the mining districts 
by paid agents of Lenin and by such 
others as they could influence. Russian 
money was used and is being used to- 
day for the purpose of keeping it alive. 
And the mining industry is concentrated 
upon for the reason that it is the funda- 
mental basis of British prosperity. 
Lenin strikes at the roots. The fallacy 
of the “direct action” idea can be seen 
best in the contrast between the status 
of the railway union, which has pros- 
pered by adherence to regular methods, 
and that of the miners which, through 
its radicalism, has delivered a powerful 
blow to the whole of British labor. 
Another cause of the radical inclina- 
tions of the miners was confidence in 
their power, engendered by their posi- 
tion during the war. They came out of 
the war bloated with their own im- 
portance. They had been protected from 
military service, as it was not until 1918 
that any number of them were called to 
the colors, and even then they grumbled 
loudly about it. They averaged in pay 
far more than-the executive staffs of the 
mines and a vastly higher wage than 
any other class of manual workers in the 
Kingdom. They had the benefits of cheap 
rent and received free coal—no mean 
item. Fifty or sixty dollars a week was 
a common figure among them. This 
never would have been possible had it 
not been for the Government control 
and subsidy. And the output per man 
was about one third of that of the Ameri- 
can miner. That, of course, was partly 
due to the lack of modern machinery and 
the fact that they are compelled to work 
smaller veins. But these things are far 
from offsetting the huge discrepancy in 
output. Having more money than they 
ever had dreamed of earning, they 
naturally felt inclined to take time off 
in which to spend it. And that was 
done to an alarming extent, even in some 
of the most critical periods of the war. 
In the spring of 1918, the situation 
was as follows: the great German drive 
was on. Military transportation was 
taxed to its utmost. The British public 
was suffering from cold. Coal was 
strictly rationed. For each fire the 
householder was allowed one cwt. of coal 
per week—an impossible quantity if 
warmth is the object. Yet in the coal- 
fields of Scotland, Wales, and Nor- 
thumberland, hundreds of miners were 
working only four or five days a week. 
In Northumberland, when the shortage 
was most acute, all the miners took a 
full week off, using what is known as 
“‘race-week” for a pretext. There were 
no races, and the only results of the holi- 





day were the crowding of Newcastle 
streets with idlers and the jamming of 
bars, picture houses, and shops. Piano 
salesmen waxed wealthy, whippet racing 
flourished, and the best of everything 
was not good enough for the careless 
spenders. They did as they liked, be- 
cause they knew that they had the coun- 
try at their mercy, while national energy 
was devoted with all its intensity to beat- 
ing Germany. The idea that the same 
condition still exists unfortunately 
lingers among them. They find it hard 
to realize that a Government which engi- 
neered the victory over the Kaiser is 
capable of deciding the future of the 
coal industry. 


Since the war ended the miners have 
shown no disposition to put their backs 
into their jobs. They hang to the idea 
of nationalization and wage pools be- 
cause it means state control. They are 
not willing to accept any reduction of 
wages, however much the prices of com- 
modities may drop. They know that, 
without the Government subsidy, the 
owners can not meet their demands. The 
spirit in which many sections of Ameri- 
can labor have accepted reductions does 
not exist in England. Before the war, 
75 per cent of the tonnage leaving Eng- 
lish ports was coal. The output of the 
mines in 1913 was 287,400,000 tons; in 
1920 it was 228,800,000 tons— a decrease 
of almost 60,000,000 tons. In 1920 the 
quantity exported was 25,000,000 tons, 
which, owing to the decreased output, is 
the lowest figure touched this century. 
For two years ships have been leaving 
English ports in ballast because the 75 
per cent of space once filled with coal 
holds no cargo, since there are no manu- 
factured goods to make up the deficiency. 
England has to import manufactured 
goods while her workmen are idle. Not 
only that, she has to import coal. The 
old absurdity about “carrying coals to 
Newcastle” has become a fact. 

Ten years ago American coal was un- 
known in Europe. But from 15,000,000 
tons exported from the United States 
seven years ago, the figure has risen to 
more than 30,000,000 tons in 1920. And 
to-day the English mines employ more 
men than ever—1,204,300 in all. Aside 
from the loss to British industry because 
of the strike, an idea of the extent of 
the disaster may be gathered from the 
loss of wages to the miners themselves. 
This figure stands between 22,000,000 
and 25,000,000 pounds sterling per 
month. 

Doubtless some injustices as regards 
wages exist in the mining industry, but 
these never will be remedied s6 long as 
the negotiations to that end carry a po- 
litical or semi-political rider. A straight 
case of pay will be sure of a fair hearing 
and a reasonable adjustment but—the 
British public can be pushed just so far. 

GORDON STILES 
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False Testers of the News 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


IRCUMSTANCES prevented me at 
the time from giving more than a 
glance at a certain famous publication 
which appeared last summer. This was 
a supplement to the New Republic of 
August 4, entitled “A Test of the News,” 
prepared by Walter Lippmann and 
Charles Merz. Recently, however, I have 
been looking it over with some care. 
Not without a strong protest will I see 
this production pass into oblivion. I wish 
that it could be widely read and atten- 
tively studied. It will, I think, to any 
careful reader give fresh proof of the 
misdirection and inadequacy of so much 
of the current criticism of the capitalist 
press. By revealing its own futility it 
ought to help toward the building up of a 
constructive and impartial criticism 
which will judge insurgent journals and 
capitalist journals by equal standards. 

This work purported to be a study of 
the news from and about Russia pub- 
lished in the New York Times from 
March, 1917, to March, 1920, and it was 
offered as “a piece of evidence” on the 
grave question of whether or not news 
is colored or poisoned by the daily press. 
The authors’ verdict was that “in the 
large, the news about Russia is a case 
of seeing not what was, but what men 
wished to see.” This deduction, they 
said, “is more important, in the opinion 
of the authors, than any other.” Ina 
supreme crisis a great people “could not 
secure the minimum of necessary in- 
formation on a supremely important 
event.” The lesson to be learned was 
that the fundamental task of the twen- 
tieth century was “the insurance to a 
free people of such a supply of news that 
a free government can be successfully 
administered.” 

Why no previous reply has been made 
to this production I can not understand. 
As an interpretation it is futile. Even 
as a collection of data its value is ques- 
tionable; for these data, at most places 
where they are closely examined, are 
found to be arranged to fit a foregone 
inference; and these inferences, one of 
which follows each group of citations, 
are usually either unjustified by the facts, 
or disqualified by their triviality. Surely 
it is no discovery that men are prone 
to interpret events in the light of their 
hopes and fears, and that the press, as 
the reporter of the human drama, in- 
evitably reflects this tendency. And yet 
some variant on this ancient common- 
place appears over and over again as a 
clever deduction. 

That the defendant in this case is the 
New York Times does not concern me. 
With equal unconcern I should deal with 
the matter were the defender the Los 


Angeles Times or the Washington Post. 
It is hardly likely that with my views on 
social ultimates I could entertain toward 
the New York Times any overtender re- 
gard. If here or elsewhere I may reply 
to strictures leveled at that reactionary 
journal by Mr. Lippmann or Mr. Sin- 
clair, the major explanation is to be 
found in the fact that I am skeptical of 
Mr. Lippmann’s generalizations and dis- 
trustful of Mr. Sinclair’s facts. 

The methods by which this case is 
built up may be illustrated by several 
typical examples. On page 4 is a portion 
of a dispatch from London, published in 
the Times of March 16, 1917, which as- 
serts that “the revolution simply means 
[italics by the authors] that the Ger- 
man sympathizers within the Russian 
Government have been overthrown, and 
that no chance remains for a separate 
peace being secretly arranged with Ger- 
many.” This, say the authors, “was the 
official public British theory.” In the 
same issue of the Times Bonar Law is 
quoted in a London dispatch as saying 
that “the revolution was due to Russia’s 
purpose to fight the war out;” while 
Leon Trotsky, then in New York City, 
is represented in an interview as declar- 
ing that the “cause of the revolution was 
the unrest of the mass of the people 
who were tired of war” and who wished 
“to stop fighting.” Bonar Law was 


printed conspicuously, Trotsky “ob- 
scurely.” 
What then? Evidently, because, “by 


the ultimate test of battle,” Trotsky was 
afterward proved right and Bonar Law 
wrong, the Times misled its readers. It 
should have known enough to credit the 
obscure Trotsky and to discredit the 
highly placed and presumably well-in- 
formed Bonar Law. Apparently it 
should have put Trotsky on the first page 
and Bonar Law “at the foot of the fifth 
column of the fourth.” Bonar Law’s 
declaration was “not a statement of fact, 
but the expression of a wish.” Trotsky’s, 
on the other hand, was a statement of 
fact. Might not at least a half-wish have 
entered into it? We are not told; the 
important thing, we are reminded, is 
the confirmation of the statement by 
time. “Which interpretation was em- 
phasized,” ask the authors, “and given 
the authority of the editors? The of- 
ficial and the optimistic, of course, 
against the obscure and the unpleasant.” 

It will readily be seen that consider- 
able degree of foresight is demanded of 
editors of the news journals. One 
wonders by just what tests even the 
most conscientious editor could have sat- 
isfied himself on the evening of March 
15, 1917, that an unknown Russian 







refugee in New York City was likely to 
prove more nearly correct on this matter 
than Bonar Law. Whatever the possible 
tests, they were unknown (or at least un- 
practised) in the office of the New Re- 
public, for in the issue of that periodical 
for March 24 (p. 214) one finds the fol- 
lowing positive editorial declaration: 

Liberal Russia is likely to develop vastly 
greater force in its present struggle with Ger- 
many than autocratic Russia, even acting in 
good faith, was capable of . . . The fight 
against Germany is therefore an integral part 
of the fight for internal freedom. 

So Russia, according to the New Re- 
public, would and must fight. Evidently 
the translation of a wish into a statement 
of assumed fact is no difficult matter for 
even an insurgent editor. Evidently also 
the lack of an accurate foresight pre- 
vailed in more offices than one. A month 
later the New Republic was still in the 
same mood, with the same information 
and the same outlook. In its issue of 
April 21, in an editorial paragraph, it 
expressed itself as follows: 


We refuse to credit the rumors that the Rus- 

sian revolution is considering a separate peace 
with the German Empire, because a separate 
peace would mean that the revolution had com- 
mitted suicide. 
If, therefore, the Times and the other 
news journals misled their readers, so 
did the New Republic its own. The 
Times, it is to be said, stands consider- 
ably better in the matter than its censor; 
for at least it printed, even if “ob- 
scurely,” Trotsky’s statement; while to 
the New Republic (unless I have missed 
something in its files) Trotsky was a 
wholly worthless quantity. The “obscure 
and the unpleasant” interpretation was 
far less welcome in the office of the New 
Republic than it was in the office of the 
Times. 

Equally absurd, and even more pre- 
tentious, is the authors’ treatment of the 
information printed at the time regard- 
ing the November revolution. On No- 
vember 9, 1917, it appears, the Times 
published a six-column headline with 
these words: “Revolutionists Seize 
Petrograd; Kerensky Flees—Pledge is 
Given to Seek ‘An Immediate Peace’.” 
Sagely and severely the authors offer this 
comment: 


The reader who had ignored the State De- 
partment and the Russian Embassy for the six 
weeks preceding, and had read the news dis- 
patches from Russia, had no reason to be sur- 
prised. The reader who had trusted official 
pronouncements was misled. 

Doubtless many persons have been duly 
impressed by the lofty air of after-the- 
event wisdom which characterizes this 
passage. Its major meaning is clear 
enough—that is, that certain highly 
gifted and perspicacious persons knew 
at the time, from their supernormal 
ability to sort out the true from the 
false, exactly what was going to happen. 
But it embodies several minor meanings 
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not so clear. Is there any implication 
that the Times did not print both series 
of dispatches? Evidently not. The 
criticism would thus seem to be aimed 
not so much at a certain news journal as 
at the State Department and the Rus- 
sian Embassy. But this matter need not 
be pressed. To show that readers at the 
time either ought not to have been mis- 
led, or could not help being misled (I 
am uncertain which), sundry headlines 
and brief excerpts from dispatches are 
given. One can not say, after a close 
look at them, that they prove anything in 
particular. The average well-informed 
reader who will for a moment put him- 
self back to that perilous time will re- 
member a state of hope for the best 
mingled with a fear that anything might 
happen. The news was various, confus- 
ing, often contradictory. The reader 
could get from it pretty much anything 
he wished. But that one series of dis- 
patches, intrinsically so convincing as to 
compel acceptance from the wise, pointed 
unerringly to a Bolshevik victory, while 
another series, predicting the continu- 
ance of the Kerensky régime, were in- 
trinsically doubtful—all that is pure 
fiction. There is not the slightest war- 
rant for the authors’ statement. 

Its absurdity they could easily have 
discovered by turning back to the files 
of the New Republic for October and 
November of that year. For if the 
Times and the other news journals were 
misleading their readers, so also, and in 
a far more mischievous way, were the 
editors of this oracle of omniscience. The 
news journals at least printed all sides; 
the New Republic printed one side only. 
There was no indication whatever in its 
columns of the impending Bolshevik 
usurpation; there was, toward the end, 
some hesitancy about predicting 
Kerensky’s survival, but on the point of 
the impossibility of a separate peace 
there was, as there had been in March 
and April, dogma certitude. In an 
editorial in the issue of November 17 
(p. 57) the editors modestly declined to 
predict how the pending struggle would 
end. They had evidently not read the 
“news dispatches from Russia,’ which 
three years later two of them found so 
convincing; or, having read these dis- 
patches, they had, to a far greater de- 
gree than had the editors of the news 
journals, suppressed and ignored them. 
But on certain questions they had the 
authentic truth, the “inside dope,” and 
on these they proceeded to expatiate and 
to lay down definitive decisions. One 
may pick out, for instance, from the 
‘series of ultimate pronouncements em- 
bodied in this editorial, thesis 6, which 
reads as follows: 

No Russian revolutionary party, whether 
maximalist or minimalist, will make a separate 
peace with the existing German government, 
in spite of the fact that the salvation of the 
republic may depend upon an early peace. 





Let us then turn to the number for 
November 24 (pp. 82-83). Here again 
there is a dismal failure to discover in 
the “news dispatches from Russia” the 
revelation which was so obvious three 
years later. Most of the Russian news 
is undependable, we learn, and what 
there is spells chaos. Here is a charac- 
teristic passage: 

Little dependable news is coming out of Rus- 

sia, and this little points all in the same direc- 
tion. A situation that gets increasingly com- 
plicated, progressive disorganization in the 
army, a prolonged period of acute disorder tak- 
ing local forms, a good deal of blind massacre 
—this is to be the immediate dark future in 
Russia. 
Presumably the editors of the New Re- 
public had “ignored the State Depart- 
ment and the Russian Embassy and had 
read the news dispatches from Russia,” 
since two of these editors say, three years 
later, that this was the proper and seemly 
thing to have done. 

There are scores of similar examples 
to be found in this production. There is, 
for a further instance, the matter of the 
emphasis given in dispatches and head- 
lines to the Red Peril. This subject, 
say the authors, played but an insig- 
nificant part in the news until after the 
armistice. Then, all at once, it became 
prominent, and was emphasized in the 
effort to promote intervention. It fell 
into a less conspicuous place during the 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich episodes, 
but again came forth to a dominant place 
during the winter of 1919-20 and the 
following spring. 

Perhaps in no other section of this 
laborious work is the material so flag- 
rantly manipulated to fit a preposterous 
theory. Most of the facts vital to the 
matter—and these include the ordinary 
facts of psychology as well as the un- 
questioned records of events—are ig- 
nored, and every trivial word and cir- 
cumstance that can furnish a hint toward 
a predetermined inference is employed. 
One would never be led to suppose from 
these pages that the rule, One supreme 
peril at a time, is an ancient and accepted 
rule not merely with Governments and 
groups, but with individuals. Good or 
ill, wise or unwise, it seems to be hu- 
manity’s way of dealing with its graver 
crises, and seems likely, furthermore, al- 
ways to be. There are brave paladins 
here and there who would take up arms 
against a sea of trouble; and other 
paladins, not so brave, who would merely 
counsel their followers to do so. But 
these are merely the sports of human- 
kind, which has other and long ‘confirmed 
ways of dealing with its supreme 
dangers. 

Nor could one divine from these pages 
any recognition of the fact that the peril 
on the western front from March 21 to 
July 18, 1918, was in itself a thing of 
such overwhelming import as to ob- 
literate from men’s hearts and minds all 


sense of other perils, whether fabricated 
or real; or that following Chateau- 
Thierry any sense of other perils was 
for the time swallowed up in the tu- 
multuous hope of victory over the Ger- 
man armies. 

Nor could one infer from these pages 
that the subsidence of news about the 
Red Peril during the temporary suc- 
cesses of the generals might bear any- 
thing else than a sinister interpretation. 
Yet certainly, if two and two make four, 
a victorious Kolchak could not but mean 
a minimum of Red Peril, a defeated Kol- 
chak a maximum. One can not but feel 
that this discovery of the waxing and 
waning of the Red Peril is put forth as 
a Sherlockian penetration into the very 
core and heart of things. And yet it 
resolves itself, on a moment’s thought, 
into a painful absurdity. 


Nor could one guess from these pages 
that as a matter of plain historical rec- 
ord the Red Peril, in the sense of a 
known threat to the internal affairs of 
other countries, did not exist until about 
the time of the armistice. That it found 
little or no reflection in the press is true 
enough; but the fact has nothing to do 
with the inference drawn by the authors. 
The Soviet officials had not begun their 
openly avowed efforts at creating a 
worldwide revolution. What they had 
so far done, as, for instance, in Germany 
during the three weeks before the armis- 
tice, was done furtively, and the world 
knew virtually nothing about it. Of 
valid news of an invasive Red Peril there 
was, before November 11, little for the 
Times or any other news journal to sup- 
press. Of valid news after that time 
there was an increasing volume. Rus- 
sian Bolshevism, as the authors of this 
study can not help but know, was an ‘m- 
portant factor in all the German disor- 
ders throughout the winter of 1918-19. 


There is a distinction to be kept in 
mind between, on the one hand, a po- 
tential Red Peril, acting by the force of 
example on the revolutionary elements of 
other countries, and on the other hand, 
an actual and observable Red Peril, 
fomented and financed by the Bolshevik 
leaders. To the former no one not a pro- 
Bolshevik could at any time after No- 
vember, 1917, have been wholly blind. 
Of the sense of this sort of Red Peril 
the contemporary press bears many 
evidences. The March-July peril on the 
western front overshadowed it and re- 
duced it to insignificance; and the grow- 
ing optimism of the following days gave 
it small chance to reassert itself. But 
at an earlier period—that is, within a 
comparatively short time after the Bol- 
shevik usurpation—this particular sort 
of Red Peril recorded itself in unmis- 
takable terms; and the authors, if they 
have not found it, have too hastily 
searched their files. 


W. J. GHENT 
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Madame Curie and 


Others 


N the words of (Apocryphal) Holy 

Writ, “Let us now praise famous 
men.” Inasmuch as women are a kind 
of men, we will take the liberty of prais- 
ing famous women. I might begin, “A 
is for Aspasia,” but as a result of the 
researches of Wilamowitz-Mdéllendorf 
(until recently regarded as magnum et 
venerabile nomen) some might object 
that the lady should be considered 
rather infamous than famous. If we 
should say “B is for Queen Bess,” we 
might run against the difficulty voiced 
by the gentleman who said of Shake- 
speare that “he would never have been 
heered on if he hadn’t written them 
plays,” inasmuch as she would probably 
never have been heard of if she had not 
happened to be queen of England. For 
a similar reason I shall not speak of 
Semiramis, the eminent contralto, Zen- 
obia, queen of Palmyra, whose famous 
speech used to be in the Fifth Reader (I 
do not remember who has the mandate 
for Palmyra, unless it is the New York 
Central Railroad), nor Catherine, some- 
times called the Great, of Russia. But 
there is no doubt that “C is for Curie”! 
Madame Curie is now “in our midst,” 
and it is fitting that she should receive 
our attention, from a somewhat broader 
standpoint than that of the usual news- 
paper story. 

It has been variously maintained that 
no woman has been able to do creative 
intellectual work of the first order, at any 
rate in the sense that it could be said 
“dux femina facti.” There is generally, 
so it is maintained, a man somewhere 
about. This I shall not discuss. Cer- 
tainly in the field of letters we have 
Héloise as a writer of love-letters (the 
man can here be found) and as an apt 
pupil of a great teacher; we have George 
Sand and George Eliot as novelists, but 
I can think of no female Shakespeare nor 
Homer, and Chaminade is not Beethoven. 
Whether Miss Cassatt and Cecilia 
Beaux should be here mentioned I can 
not say. I will, however, speak of 
four women whose achievements cer- 
tainly permit them to be placed very 
high. Sophie Germain was a mathema- 
tician whom the great Gauss honored 
with a long correspondence, and who, 
like the next but one to be mentioned, 
was awarded a distinguished prize by the 
Paris Académie des Sciences. This was 
for a remarkable memoir on the vibra- 
tions of elastic plates, to the mathe- 
matical physicist a very interesting and 
difficult problem, which received the at- 
tention of no less a person than Kirch- 
hoff, has been treated by persons still 
living, and is not yet completely solved. 
Sophie Germain was never married, and 





the phrase “cherchez U'homme” would 
apparently meet with no result. 


In the same class is to be placed Mary 
Somerville, of whom I seem to remember 
some smart person as saying that she 
died of the twin birth of a translation 
of Laplace and of a sickly child. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, however, 
makes her die at the age of ninety-two. 
Certain it is that Mrs. Somerville was 
asked by the celebrated Lord Brougham 
(Lord Chancellor of England, of whom 
it was said that if he had known a little 
of law he would have known a little of 
everything) to undertake a populariza- 
tion of Laplace’s monumental work, ‘‘Méc- 
anique Céleste,” a task requiring very 
unusual command of high mathematics. 
The result was that she became a sort of 
authority on celestial mechanics, and a 
member of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. 

Far the greatest of the women mathe- 
maticians, however, was the celebrated 
Sophie (Sonya) Kovalevsky, whom the 
present writer had the great privilege of 
knowing and studying under. Her auto- 
biography, and the biography written 
by her friend Anna Carlotta Edgren- 
Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello and the 
sister of the mathematician Mittag- 
Leffler give the account of a very ro- 
mantic life. Having in her girlhood be- 
come interested in some of the litho- 
graphed lectures of Ostrogradsky, pasted 
on the walls of her father’s (the Russian 
General Corvin-Krukovsky) country 
house, she developed into a passionate 
student of mathematics, and determined 
to go abroad to study. As this was 
by no means consonant with the pro- 
prieties of those times (les bolchéviques 
ont changé tout cela), it was agreed as 
a result of a conspiracy with her sister 
Anna, that Sonya should contract a 
mariage de convenance with a young 
biologist by the name of Kovalevsky, who 
should take her to Germany. Kovalevsky 
went to Heidelberg, Sonya to Berlin, 
where she became the favorite pupil of 
the great mathematician Weierstrass. 

Certain persons, including some 
women who ought to know better, have 
suggested that all of Mme. Kovalevsky’s 
ideas were derived from the master. This 
I do not for a moment believe. At Weier- 
strass’s recommendation the University 
of Géttingen awarded her the degree of 
doctor of philosophy without even re- 
quiring an examination, the dissertation 
on Cauchy’s theorem in differential equa- 
tions being of such excellence that it has 
become classical. She also wrote a 
famous paper on double refraction in 
crystals, using a method of integration 
due to Weierstrass that has not yet got 
into the books. There was an error in 
it that it took the great mathematician 
Volterra to find, but it was a work of 
profound importance. Her most dis- 
tinguished work, for which the great 


Prix Bordin of the Paris Academy, 
raised to an unwonted sum, was awariled 
in 1888, was an application of elliptic 
functions to a new case in the treatment 
of the rotation of a rigid body. Un- 
fortunately this brilliant life was cut 
short by an untimely death, but the work 
accomplished constituted an imperishable 
record. 


To the present writer, who was in- 
troduced to Sonya Kovalevsky by Mit- 
tag-Leffiler in 1888, the delightful ap- 
parition will be always a vivid memory. 
A little, lively person, with snapping 
black eyes and short black hair, covering 
the blackboard with symbols and looking 
helplessly at some male student to slide 
it up when covered, she could hold her 
own with any lecturer of either sex. At 
dinner she was a lively and charming 
neighbor, able to converse fluently in 
English, French, or German, as well as 
the Swedish in which her lectures were 
given, to say nothing of her own native 
Russian. The professorship was created 
for her at the instance of Mittag-Leffler, 
in Stockholm’s Hégskola, an institution 
of high grade containing but few chairs, 
of which the nearest parallel known to 
the writer is Clark University as it was 
started thirty-two years ago. Singularly 
enough, Professor Mittag-Leffler gave 
to the present writer his argument in 
favor of the presumption that the 
Swedish word “man” included woman, 
and that Sonya Kovalevsky should be 
admitted to the Stockholm Academy of 
Sciences. The request was denied, as 
a similar one for Madame Curie at Paris 
was denied, and, to show how little we 
have moved, such a proposal was recently 
turned down by a learned academy not 
a thousand miles from where I am writ- 
ing. 

The chief subject of these lines, Marie 
Sklodowska, was, like Kovalevsky, a 
Slav, but a Pole instead of a- Russian. 
Going to Paris, as Kovalevsky to Berlin, 
she also became the pupil of a dis- 
tinguished scientist, the physicist Pierre 
Curie, to whom she was eventually 
married. In Madame Curie’s work the 
influence of her husband can be readily 
traced. I have in my hand a big volume 
of six hundred pages containing the col- 
lected papers of Pierre Curie, which are 
of a very high order. Among them are 
his researches made with his brother 
Jacques on the piezo-electric properties 
of quartz, that is the appearance of elec- 
tric charges when a piece of quartz 
crystal is pulled or pressed. By means 
of this property Curie designed an elec- 
trometer, which was, and is still, used 


. ° ° ° . . ° 
by his wife in connection with radio- 


activity, and the same property was as- 
tonishingly utilized during the war in 
the search for submarines. 

In 1895 Réntgen discovered X-rays, 
and immediately there began the quest 
for other mysterious radiations. Bec- 
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querel, investigating the properties of 
uranium salts, found that a photographic 
plate enclosed in black paper was affected 
by something emitted from such salts 
when placed next it in a dark drawer, 
and from this came the discovery of 
radioactivity. Becquerel and Curie were 
colleagues at the Jardin des Plantes, and 
Curie and his wife took up the study of 
the radioactive properties of uranium 
compounds. By her chemical skill, and 
using the electrometer of her husband to 
test the “ionizing” power of the radia- 
tions, Mme. Curie was able to obtain 
preparations that were more and more 
radioactive and finally to separate a new 
element, to which she gave the name Po- 
lonium in honor of the country of her 
birth. But the great triumph was to 
come. In Austria were large residues 
of pitchblende, a uranium compound, and 
after handling some twenty or thirty 
tons of these residues, by dissolving, frac- 
tionating by recrystallization with ever 
increasing strength, her unflagging per- 
severance was rewarded by the discovery 
of an element with the strongest radio- 
active properties known, to which the 
name radium was given. “You know the 
rest, in the books you have read,” etc. 
The Nobel prize of nearly forty thousand 
dollars was divided between Becquerel 
and the Curies. After the unfortunate 
death of her husband, run over by a mere 
wagon (not even an automobile), the 
state created a chair for her, and has 
now built the new Institut Radiologique, 
near the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
where Mme. Curie holds full sway. For 
her discoveries, now contained in two 
fine large volumes which lie before me, 
she again obtained the whole Nobel 
prize, being the first person to get it 
more than once. Less than a dozen years 
ago she separated out metallic radium, 
a small bit of which, looking like mer- 
cury in a capillary tube, the writer saw 
in the old laboratory in the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1912. It is unnecessary to 
contend that Mme. Curie is as great as 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, or to examine 
whether her discoveries are as great as 
his; she is a remarkable woman, and well 
deserves all the attention that she is to 
get. 

To those that ask how much is a 
gram of radium it may be stated that a 
five-cent piece weighs five grams, and 
that she is not to get metallic radium, but 
some salt, probably the chloride. A person 
promised sodium would probably not be 
satisfied to receive sodium chloride, or 
common salt, but in the case of radium 
it will do. There will be perhaps as 
much as you could pile on your little 
finger nail, if it were flat. Mme. Curie 
will know how to take care of it, and 
will not put it on her matutinal egg, 
which, as she lives in France, she prob- 
ably does not eat. 


ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 


Correspondence 
A Word to the Thirsty 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I don’t know that the question of pro- 
hibition versus personal liberty was ever 
more plainly set forth than it was in the 
following incident some time before the 
Volstead act. 

I was standing at the corner one eve- 
ning waiting for a street car in South 
Chicago. A man clad in rough clothes, 
dirty and begrimed, the iron ore and 
grease of his occupation still on his face 
and hands, came reeling out of a near- 
by saloon. His day’s work was done and 
he was evidently headed for home. He 
was so drunk that he could hardly navi- 
gate. A well dressed, respectable looking 
man, a stranger to me, pointed to the 
drunken sot in the street and remarked: 
“There is the blankety blank fool that 
is knocking you and me out of a decent 
drink. I am for prohibition, and I like a 
little drink myself.” 

“I wonder if there is no other way,” 
said I. 

“T can’t see any,” said he. 

Both of us, I suppose, voted for pro- 
hibition. I certainly did. Whatever the 
result, we killed the saloon: the curse of 
the workingman, the source of political 
corruption, and the breeder of crime. We 
—and I presume we were typical of the 
American people—went from one ex- 
treme to the other—but we killed the 
saloon. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Hill raises the question “Is there no 
other way?” Let us hope there is and 
that it will be found eventually. But in 
the meanwhile let us be devoutly thank- 
ful. 

Chleupe, Mev 4 E. L. C. MORSE 
Miracles 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

May I ask you to publish your au- 
thority for stating in your last issue in 
regard to a statue in a church in Naples 
which “has taken to opening and clos- 
ing its eyes’”—that “the proper authori- 
ties appointed a commission to investi- 
gate” and that “the commissioners gave 
official sanction to the miracle’? Who 
were the “proper authorities” and who 
were the “commissioners’”—and where 
did you get this information? The 
Catholic church is very cautious and very 
slow in giving its approval to “miracles.” 
I doubt whether any “proper authority” 
has done this as yet. So great a man as 
Cardinal Newman wrote that he thought 
it “impossible to withstand the evidence” 
for certain so-called modern miracles— 
among them one like this. He could 
hardly be called a “superstitious” per- 
son. In these days of “healers” in 
various Protestant churches one does not 


have to go as far as Naples to find super- 
stition. If you will publish the author- 
ity for your statement many will thank 
you. Very often no notice is taken of 
a simple request like mine—but you are 
too fair for this, I trust. 
A CATHOLIC 
Philadelphia, May 1 


[Our authority was a special cable 
from Milan in the New York Times of 
April 18. “The authorities,” it says, “have 
appointed a special Commission for rigid 
inquiry into the phenomenon. Opinion 
is divided among the Commissioners,” 
and from what follows it appears that 
two of them, Doctors Conti and Alta- 
meura, admitted the phenomena, and 
that only the third, Count Staraci, 
ascribed them to collective suggestion. 
We fully agree with “A Catholic” that 
“in these days of ‘healers’ in various 
Protestant churches one does not have to 
go as far as Naples to find superstition,” 
and if we did go so far for once, it was 
for the very purpose of making the point 
that this superstition was “no less in- 
tellectually respectable than the belief in 
the miraculous properties of a high 
tariff or the acceptance of H. G. Wells 
as a prophet, here in our own enlightened 
United States.” Eds. THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


“Thou’’ as a Verb 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Professor Kuhl’s letter in your issue 
of the 30th of April, on the verb thou 
in “Twelfth Night,” suggests a parallel 
in modern French and German: the verb 
tutoyer (which is translated in Cassell’s 
French-English Dictionary: “to thee and 
thou.” Se tutoyer, v. r., “to thee and 
thou each other; to say thou and thee 
to each other.”), and the verb dutzen. 
It is no longer customary to address 
“inferiors” by the familiar “tu” or “Du” 
which is generally becoming a sign of 
affectionate familiarity purely; but one 
still finds traces of the older practice in 
Germany and Italy. If thow were re- 
garded as a sign of undue familiarity, 
or an assumption of superiority, the verb 
might well be taken as an insult. 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass., May 1 


Judicial Forebodings 

To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

If ‘“‘Lawyer,” who wrote the letter on 
“The Doom of Judicial Judgment,” in 
The Weekly Review for April 30, will 
turn to the dissenting opinion of Story, 
J., in the Charles River Bridge case, de- 
cided in 1837, reported in 11 Peters 
(U. S.) Reports, he will see that the 
“epitaph of constitutional liberty” was 
written so long ago as when Taney, Ch.J., 
succeeded Marshall. 

ANOTHER LAWYER 
New York, May 5 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Atice Apams, by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday. 


A novel. 
Wuat REALLy HAPPENED AT Paris, by 
American Delegates. Scribner. 
The story of the Peace Confer- 
ence, 1918-1919. Edited by Colonel 
House and Professor Charles Sey- 
mour.,. 
Tue Trutn Arout THE TrEATy, by An- 
dré Tardieu. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Foreword by Colonel House; in- 
troduction by M. Clemenceau. 
Tates From A Rotitop Desk, by Chris- 
topher Morley. Doubleday. 
Through some neglect, there is 
no preface by Colonel House. 
THe SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION; THE 
PROBABLE FUTURE OF MANKIND, by 
H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 
Let’s not interrupt Mr. Wells; 
this is his busy century. 











I WONDER who will write the really- 
truly, cross-my-heart, hope-I-may-die 
history of what happened at the making 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Somehow, 
I pin my faith to Emir Feisal, or the 
King of the Hedjaz—or both of them, as 
the case may be. In the meanwhile the 
titles of such books as the two named 
above seem to be aimed at earlier works, 
like that by Mr. Lansing, and to intimate 
that here is the genuine article at last. 


When I reached the bottom of the page 
last week I was speaking about Norman 
Douglas’s long novel “South Wind” 
(Moffat, Yard). It is not new, it is not 
out of print, and it is an excellent book 
to buy for an ocean voyage, or just 
before going away for the summer. It 
is like having a big, old-fashioned plum- 
cake in the house, or a great roasted 
ham—with well-browned crumbs and 
sugar and cloves. For with one of them 
in the pantry you always know where to 
go for a luncheon. So with “South 
Wind.” You can not but admire an 
author who can set out to be gay, non- 
sensical, rollicking, satirical, ironical, 
witty, and generally hilarious—for almost 
five hundred pages of fine print. You did 
not know that anybody had so much time 
nor so much strength, since the Middle 
Ages. 


Twenty years ago, in March, the six 
best selling books, as recorded by The 
Bookman, were: 

Thompson’s Allice of Old Vincennes. 
Bacheller’s Eben Holden. 
Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
Mrs. Ward’s Eleanor. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 


Rostand’s L’Aiglon. 

Ten years later, in March 1911, they 
were, according to the same magazine: 

Abbott’s Molly Make-Believe. 

Barclay’s The Rosary. 

Leroux’s The Phantom of the Opera. 

Dixon’s The Root of Evil. 

Farnol’s The Broad Highway. 

Bosher’s Mary Cary. 

For March of this year the Bookman 
says that the novels most in demand at 
the public libraries were: 

Lewis’s Main Street. 

Wharton’s The Age of Innocence. 

Zane Grey’s The Mysterious Rider. 

Dell’s Moon-Calf. 

Macaulay’s Potterism. 

Atherton’s The Sisters-in-Law. 


Without accepting any of these lists as 
absolutely correct (the compilation from 
the libraries,is especially apt to be based 
on a great deal of guess work) what con- 
clusion may be drawn? On the whole has 
there not been an improvement in taste? 
It is unnecessary to be enthusiastic about 
such a novel as “Potterism” in order to 
realize that it represents an advance over 
the two bits of sentimentality which head 
the 1911 list. American fiction, and 
American reading taste, have passed 
from Gadzooks School and the B’Gosh 
School to the Kitchen Sink School. 
Authors and readers have, apparently, 
become hard, sophisticated, rather 
cynical. No playing on the front lawn 
for them; no gathering of buttercups. 
Rather they will go out to the back door 
and inspect the garbage pail. Thank God, 
here is real life. 

Of course, this is sentimentality as 
much as the other. The distortion of life, 
the suppression of all but one side of 
life, is false art. If you do not see clearly 
with rose-tinted glasses, neither do you 
when your spectacles are covered with 
mud. Many novelists writing in this 
country to-day are proceeding upon a 
theory exploited and exploded fifty years 
ago; much comment upon books is 
founded upon the false premise that over- 
emphasis of repulsive things is allowable, 
while over-emphasis of the agreeable is 
to be forbidden. Any color, so long as 
it’s drab, suits them. 

I read the novel by Eunice Tietjen, 
“Jake” (Boni & Liveright), and put it 
aside with a mild lament that I am out 
of sympathy with so much that is writ- 
ten to-day, and therefore restrained from 
comment. One gets tired of saying that 
such performances seem childish. A 
little girl I once knew used to patter in 
her bare feet around the veranda of our 
cottage murmuring: “I’ll frow you all to 
the lions! I’ll boil you all in blood! I’ll 
have you all bited to death by crocker- 
diles!” I think she must have grown up 
into the author of “Jake.” 


One of the principal charms about 
books is a way they have of keeping 
themselves concealed for years and then 


suddenly making their appearance. 
Either you dig them up by your own ef- 
forts, or else somebody comes tottering 
along, remarking “Here’s a book you 
ought to see!” And we go round indig- 
nantly asking why the world had con- 
spired to keep us from such a desirable 
work. It takes no little skill to remain 
ignorant of certain books, in certain con- 
ditions. I know—rather well—a man who 
had only written three books about libra- 
ries and librarians and their doings, when 
someone came to him with a brilliant 
idea. “Say,” he said, “why don’t you 
write a book about libraries, and the 
funny things that happen in them?” 
There is a writer of my acquaintance 
who was called on the telephone by a 
man in the advertising department of a 
large publishing firm. The publishing 
man had some question about history. 
After he had his answer he thought 
that it might be necessary later to ask 
for more information, so he said: “I 
might have to call again. I didn’t get 
your name quite’ right.” The author 


gave it. “Oh—how do you spell that: 
with ane or ani?” The author said he 
used ane. “And would you mind giving 


me your first names?” The writer again 
complied. “Spell them, please.” This 
was done—the publisher repeating them, 
and being set right as to pronunciation 
and spelling (again) by the author. Then 
the publisher said “Thank you” and 
hung up the receiver, and the author, 
who had just finished bawling his own 
name over the wire for the fourth time, 
added to himself: “. . . and author 
of four books published by your firm— 
one of them just two months ago.” 


All of this is by way of apology to 
~nyself for the fact that although nearly 
fourteen years have passed since there 
was published “The Literature of Rogu- 
ery” (Houghton Mifflin), by. Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler, I had never seen it. 
And might never have seen it, except for 
a magnanimous man who first beat me 
to it at a second-hand book shop, bought 
it, triumphed over me, aroused my envy, 
and then heaped hot coals upon my head 
by giving it to me—two volumes, at that! 
I learn of Mr. Chandler that he is or 
was Professor in English in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, and that he has also 
written “Romances of Roguery.” This 
was the second of a series on types of 
English literature, edited by Professor, 
now President, Neilson. It is thorough 
but not dull; starting far, far back in the 
mists of iniquity and yet coming down 
to Sherlock Holmes and Raffles—for 
whom Professor Chandler has a just re- 
spect. It is a feast; a discovery of the 
sort which spurs the book hunter onward, 
and keeps his amusement in the class 
with exploring, gambling, gold-digging 
and all the other great games of hope 
and chance. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


(alliéni Savior of Paris 
GALLIENI PARLE. Par Marius and Ary Leblond. 
Paris: Albia Michel. 
HIS book, composed from dictation 
and documents by the late General 
Galliéni’s secretaries, reveals his person- 
ality and career, his réle in the battle 
of the Marne,.and as Minister of War 
from October, 1915, to March, 1916, as 
well as his opinions of prominent sol- 
diers and statesmen. Galliéni, leader in 
French Africa, organizer of Indo-China, 
pacifier of Madagascar, was the general 
best qualified to command the French 
armies in 1914, according to Clemenceau 
and Castelnau. No strategist was his 
superior. While peace had reigned at 
home since 1871, there had been many 
campaigns in the colonies, and Galliéni 
had led larger expeditions and more of 
them than any other general. In France, 
as director of the grand manceuvres of 
1912, he had speedily “captured” his ad- 
versary and staff, evoking the enthusiasm 
of military critics. But, although he 
had always been loyal to the Republic, 
he had aroused the distrust of profes- 
sional politicians, who feared in him a 
“dictator.” They alleged against him 
age and infirmity, yet their real reason 
for preferring Joffre was that the latter 
demanded offensive strategy, whereas 
Galliéni upheld a defensive one. The 
General Staff and the Government had 
accepted the former policy as a dogma. 
Accordingly, when the war began, Joffre, 
given charge, opened his campaign by 
attacks upon Mulhouse, Sarrebourg, and 
Neufchateau, which resulted in the dis- 
persion of his forces, costly checks, and 
an easier enveloping movement of the 
Germans through Belgium; this was fol- 
lowed by a disastrous French retreat. 
Throughout August it was with dis- 
may that Galliéni read at the War Office 
the telegrams from the Supreme Com- 
mand and interpreted to the Minister 
their significance. By the fifth he fore- 
saw the enemy’s plan, the magnitude of 
which was not understood by Joffre for 
some days to come. He pointed out that 
the Germans would gather forces and 
hasten to hurl them across Luxembourg. 
The French, he maintained, instead of 
entering Belgium, should intrench at the 
frontier. Having been designated as 
eventual successor to Joffre, Galliéni was 
sent to advise him in forestalling Ger- 
man strategy. But Joffre declined his 
services, and refused, also, to permit Gal- 
liéni to pass upon the merits of generals 
threatened with dismissal for incompe- 
tency. When the peril to France became 
critical, however, Galliéni was appointed 
Military Governor of Paris on August 
27, a few days before German scouts 
reached the environs. 


His task was now threefold: to fortify 
Paris while preparing an attacking army; 
to deal with spies, both enemy and neu- 
tral; and to secure provisions. In the 
last endeavor he succeeded so well that 
nobody felt the pinch of famine, and, in 
addition, he curbed the sale of liquor, 
in the belief that the moral defense of 
Paris was as important as the military 
defense. After vain appeals for three 
army corps to hold the city, he was in- 
formed by Joffre that the territorial 
troops of the Intrenched Camp, and Man- 
oury’s army, already demoralized after 
its retreat from the north, must suffice. 
Joffre himself believed it impossible to 
offer battle to the east of Paris, and 
was preparing to retreat to the Yonne, 
where, protected by the bluffs of the 
Morvan, he could make a stand. But 
Galliéni resolved to attack the flank of 
Von Kluck when the latter, instead of 
continuing directly toward Paris, turned 
south in the hope of cutting off the cap- 
ital from the great bulk of the French 
armies. 

With Manoury, Galliéni motored to 
Melun, and prevailed upon the English 
to check their withdrawal to the south 
of the Seine, and to offer battle next day 
with the forces of Manoury and Fran- 
chet d’Esperey. Thus reinforced, and 
having secured the reluctant permission 
of Joffre, Galliéni began his assault on 
the afternoon of the fifth. On the sixth, 
Montyon was captured, and on the sev- 
enth the battle attained its height. In- 
formed during the afternoon that the 
German lines were breaking before the 
army of d’Esperey, Galliéni apprised the 
Generalissimo of the event, and asked 
authorization to pursue the enemy in or- 
der to envelop his right wing. That 
night, by means of camions, autobuses, 
and taxicabs requisitioned in Paris, Gal- 
liéni directed northward toward Villers- 
Cotterets reinforcements which he had 
gathered south of the capital. The fol- 
lowing day the Germans found them- 
selves pressed both on the flank and 
from the rear. 

Von Kluck, to extricate himself from 
the cross-fire of Manoury’s army and 
that of the English, retreated to the 
north, followed by the whole German 
army. So Paris, which Joffre had in- 
tended to abandon to its fate, was saved. 
Said General Roques, Minister of War: 
“It was marvelous that, alone and with- 
out adequate information, Galliéni should 
have conceived this manceuvre. It took 
a genius to dare to do it.” Galliéni him- 
self affirmed: ‘Had I had but two addi- 
tional army corps to hurl upon Von 
Kluck when he was on the south bank 
of the Marne, he would have been 
crushed, and the Germans would have 
been routed and unable to intrench at 


the Aisne. These corps which the Su- 
preme Command refused me at first had 
to be granted two days later.” This was 
afterwards one of the chief grounds of 
complaint against Joffre. 

Naturally, after the victory of the 
Marne, Galliéni expected to be given a 
post of distinction, yet months passed 
without official action. Indeed, on Sep- 
tember 12, Joffre relieved him of com- 
mand of the army of Paris, remarking 
to a military critic: “He is difficult to 
place. Let him have patience, and he 
may receive an important position.” 
When this “important position” proved 
to be merely the succession to Manoury, 
his subordinate in the battle that saved 
Paris, Galliéni declined it. Only by his 
appointment as Minister of War in the 
new Briand Cabinet was he given an 
eleventh-hour chance to serve his coun- 
try once more. 

It remains to say a word of Galliéni’s 
opinions of his contemporaries. He ad- 
mired the ideals and patriotism of Presi- 
dent Poincaré, but thought him too con- 
siderate of politicians. To Millerand, 
who did not always support him, he was 
grateful, nevertheless, for codperation 
during the dark days of Paris. Briand, 
the Premier, he deemed an orator, agree- 
able but shallow, incapable of reaching 
a decision, living from day to day in 
the hope that everything would come 
right of itself. Viviani he thought cold 
but more serious and able than Briand. 
Ribot he regarded as “a good old solemn 
speechifier,” and Painlevé as ‘a hide- 
bound politician obedient to his party.’”” 
Paul Doumer and Lyautey he praised; 
Paul he loved as a brother; and Clemen- 
ceau, the old “Tiger,” he revered more 
than any other for his character, vision, 
and initiative. 

What impresses us most in Galliéni 
himself is his resolution and action. A 
man of few words, he disliked mere 
rhetoric. “Parliament talks and does 
nothing,” he complained. Energy, capac- 
ity, and achievement were the criteria 
by which he judged others. Standing 
aloof from all parties and creeds, he 
could honestly say, “My politics, my re- 
ligion, are my country.” A graduate of 
Saint-Cyr, who had mastered history and 
languages, he kept in touch with con- 
temporary literature and philosophy. He 
wrote readily, as witness his works deal- 
ing with Tonkin, Madagascar, and Af- 
rica. He was keen of vision, vigilant, 
decided, precise, but never lost in details, 
simple and lofty in mind. To his sub- 
ordinates he accorded the largest auton- 
omy. At his death in May, 1916, he 
was regarded as the most popular French 
commander of his generation. It is not 
enough that his compatriots have just 
raised a monument to his memory. The 
Allies, for whose cause he did so much, 
should follow suit. 


WILLIAM H. SCHEIFLEY 
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About It and About 


Tue GreEN Boucu. By E. Temple Thurston. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Harteguinapve. By Holloway Horn. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

In His Own Imace. By Mary Briarly. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


BANDONING his “beautiful non- 
sense” and “wonderful reality,” if 
not his pervading sentimentalism, Mr. 
Thurston essays in “The Green‘ Bough” 
an earnest and timely tale. Ours, it ap- 
pears, is a man-made society, and the 
male idea is solely to possess. But a 
woman ought to be free to possess her- 
self and her offspring; therefore let man 
be content with his function as sire (on 
request) and otherwise mind his own 
business, whatever that may be. Mar- 
riage is usually nothing better than 
legalized prostitution. The unmarried 
mother has rather the best of it, if 
society would give her a chance. As for 
the father, legalized or unlegalized, the 
less he is seen and heard the better. Mr. 
Thurston has a Mary Throgmorton to 
hold up for our pity and admiration, “a 
figure of tragic nobility,” one who has 
“raised a monument to the birthright of 
women.” She is one of three village 
sisters who have apparently reached the 
helpless spinsterhood of the Victorians. 
Mary is the youngest and healthiest of 
the three. Unlike the others, she has 
given little conscious thought to men or 
marriage. But she is nearly thirty when 
the man comes along with whom she is 
moved to mate. He is married, not un- 
happily, but this does not matter to 
heroic Mary. On the eve of his de- 
parture she gives herself to him, or de- 
mands that he give himself to her; after 
which he goes off to his wife cheerfully 
enough. Mary is determined to have a 
child, and she does. The man promptly 
proves himself a cad and a proper male. 
She will let him do nothing for her or 
her son. She brings the child up to 
boyhood in a simple, healthful country 
setting. He is to know nothing of the 
false standards of man-made society. 
Then comes the English of it. The 
father turns up, he has told his childless 
wife “all,” she doesn’t mind, and they 
propose to take over son John and breed 
him as —only fancy!—heir to Wenlock 
Hall. Mary makes a fine display of con- 
tempt and defiance. In an American set- 
ting her few words would settle the 
matter forever. But with Mary, being 
English, the idea of a landed estate is 
paralyzing, and her protest is mere dis- 
play. She can not deny her son his 
“prospects,” his sure inheritance. In- 
veighing against ‘“‘possession, inherit- 
ance, and all the traditions of family and 
estate,” she yields her son, without real 
struggle, to their damning influence. The 
son grows up a snob and a squirelet; 
and, after the obligatory Freudian scene, 
goes to war and is handily slain. Mary 


remains with her cows, being heroic 
; There is little real dignity about 
Mary or her story, which is told in the 
strained, hectic manner of the profes- 
sional agonizer over “sex.” 


“Harlequinade” appears to be the 
novel of a very young man or woman 
who has been bottle-fed on Wells. It 
is the familiar clever stuff about London 
youth groping feverishly for “Life,’”’ and 
really anxious as to how Life will fare 
if it remains unfound. Maurice Kennedy 
is another lad of the Jacob Stahl type, 
our usual well-meaning somewhat 
talented young man of the middle class, 
brought up in our usual bromidic chapel- 
haunting Victorian household, with the 
usual platitudinous and pretentious pa- 
terfamilias and so on. Maurice’s only 
salvation is to break loose from this 
home and from the office job with which 
home influence has saddled him. Have 
you guessed it?—he is an author. As 
he has at his command a vein of popular 
romance (“bilge” is the technical term 
among his fellow-craftsmen), there are 
none of the sordid experiences of the 
writing tribe to go through with. On 
the whole, he is a nice chap but nothing 
in particular. The only reason for our 
interest in his callow ideas and tiny ad- 
ventures would be that a nice young 
chap is never quite without interest. His 
friend Bateman the radical is more of 
a person, or at least a more interesting 
study of type. He knows just how to 
refashion the world to youth’s advantage, 
the first step being of course to dispose 
of all the “old men” who oppress society 
and engineer wars and other abuses. . . 
On the whole, the more or less conscious 
emphasis seems to rest upon certain 
women of the piece. There is Evie 
Tierney, who gives herself in a profes- 
sional ‘or friendly way to men, as oc- 
casion may require, but is a thoroughly 
“good woman,” for all that. There is 
Esther Pensimmon, the acid spinster and 
feminist who resents being a withered 
branch: “Why,” she inquires of young 
Kennedy, “should numbers of women be 
condemned to barrenness because no man 
has married them, or even why should 
a woman be forced to marry? Many 
women who desire children do not desire 
the ordinary married life, particularly 
modern enlightened women.” Finally, 
there is Kennedy’s destined mate Veron- 
ica, who will not marry Kennedy (till at 
last he comes home safe from the wars) 
because of her “career” and because of 
a natural and acquired coldness towards 
the other sex as a sex. Modern women, 
with the theories and troubles of their 
kind, for which, after all the pother, no 
better solution or at least palliative than 
marriage is suggested. 

“In His Own Image” is more frankly 
a feminist document. It protests against 
the historic tyranny of the stodgy or 
cantankerous male. Its time is some years 





in the future, but it deals another blow 
at poor old paterfamilias, who is not dead 
yet. John Camberwell DeWitt is that 
ridiculous and hypocritical figure, a 
respectable man. His hidden piteous 
frailties are revealed in due _ time. 
Naturally his wife, being a woman, is 
altogether good and sadly bound to him, 
though she does come to love another 
man. The daughter of this union is a 
rebellious young soul, a vivid type of 
the modern girl. Two other women, 
(who happen to be factory girls), Veda 
Brusiloff the Diana-like and Minette the 
defenseless, are studied in _ detail. 
Minette’s marriage to the dissolute 
grandfather of her son is hard to believe 
in: it spoils, for the sake of a plot, one’s 
impression of an otherwise true portrait. 
Minette is the typical victim upon which 
the book bases its minor status as a tract 
in favor of a federal law prohibiting the 
buying, selling, or tempting with gifts, 
of women. For the rest, it pictures an 
America weathering the supreme attack 
of Bolshevism through the machinations 
of a huge secret society the U.X.W. With 
all its excess of argumentation and de- 
tail, it is a book whose action and 
characterization, as well as spirit, are not 
to be dismissed as trivial. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


Bismarck’s Dismissal 


THE Katser vs. BISMARCK: Suppressep LeEt- 
TERS BY THE KAISER AND NEW CHAPTERS 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE IRON 
CHANCELLOR. With an Historical Intro- 
duction by C. D. Hazen. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

OOKING back thirty years, the his- 
torian can now see that Bismarck’s 
dismissal in 1890 was more than a per- 
sonal conflict between the old Chancellor 
and the young Kaiser. It was a momen- 
tous turning point in the history of Ger- 
many and of the world. It was-the end 
of the masterly diplomacy by which Bis- 
marck kept on good terms with England 
and Russia and dominated Europe by 
the Triple Alliance. It was likewise the 
beginning of the irresponsible foreign 
policy of William II and his second-rate 
favorites who knew not how to guard 

Bismarck’s heritage, but, on the contrary, 

menaced Germany’s neighbors by ill- 

advised gestures which led to the forma- 

tion of the Triple Entente and ultimately 
to the catastrophe of 1914. But when 

Bismarck wrote these pages a few 

months after he had been so ungraciously 

dropped from the ship of state, for him 
his dismissal was mainly a personal mat- 
ter. It is from this personal point of 
view that this third, long suppressed vol- 
ume of his memoirs is written. It is 

a highly interesting and valuable narra- 

tive of the precise course of events 

which caused the break between him 
and the new master. 
The letters of William II to Bismarck, 
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which are heralded on the title page and 
have »een the alleged ground on which 
the volume has been so long suppressed 
in Germany, are few and unimportant. 
One letter of December, 1887, shows 
Prince William’s eager imprudence in 
allying himself with doubtful friends for 
the supposed benefit of the poorer classes 
in the Berlin City Mission. Bismarck 
strongly disapproved, but the rash young 
man paid little heed to his disapproval. 
The episode foreshadowed the split which 
was to come two years later. The other 
letters are of less historical value and 
significance than the recently published 
“Willy-Nicky Correspondence.” A really 
important letter of the Kaiser is the long 
one in which, a couple of weeks after 
the crisis, he sent to Emperor Francis 
Joseph his version of the breach with 
Bismarck. Comparing the two versions 
and judging them by other evidence now 
available, especially by the documents 
with which Eppstein seeks to defend 
Boetticher against Bismarck’s charge of 
treason to himself, one will conclude that 
Bismarck’s account is not only much 
fuller and more entertaining, but more 
accurate, than the Kaiser’s. 


A significant and little-known point is 
that Bismarck proposed to give up his 
office as Minister-President of Prussia 
(and thus have nothing further to do 
with such domestic questions as the 
Kaiser’s labor policy, of which he funda- 
mentally disapproved), while retaining 
the chancellorship and particularly the 
direction of foreign policy. To this pro- 
posal the Kaiser amicably, though per- 
haps with inward reluctance, gave his 
consent. But this effort at concord lasted 
only a few days, because Bismarck be- 
came convinced that William wanted to 
be rid of him altogether. Without in- 
forming Bismarck, the Kaiser had deco- 
rated Boetticher with the Order of the 
Black Eagle. Bismarck regarded this as 
a slap at himself, for Boetticher was 
“his man.” Boetticher had risen in office 
through Rismarck’s favor and then “de- 
serted” him to join the Kaiser on the 
labor question. The Kaiser similarly un- 
justly suspected Bismarck of intriguing 
against him with a Reichstag leader and 


of withholding from the All-Highest im- 


portant despatches from Russia. These 
suspicions produced the final violent ex- 
plosion on the early morning of March 
15, when the Kaiser drove to the Chan- 
cellor’s house before the old man was up 
and dressed. 


In this third volume of his memoirs, 
Bismarck appears at his best and at his 
worst. He gives a clear and powerful 
statement of his side of the case. His 
portraits of those whom he regarded as 
his political enemies or rivals—the Grand 
Duke of Baden, Boetticher, Herrfurth, 
Caprivi, and the Kaiser himself—are 
masterpieces. Toward Boetticher he has 
certainly been unjust. Boetticher was 





in a most difficult position: he had to 
choose between Bismarck, who had been 
his friend and chief, and the Kaiser, who 
was his master and who urged a labor 
policy which Boetticher conscientiously 
approved. In page after page Bismarck 
betrays the impatience of opposition, the 
irritability of old age, and that suspicion 
of the motives of others which contrib- 
uted to the painful crisis which resulted 
in his downfall. As a human document 
the book is intensely interesting, more 
so than the earlier volumes of the auto- 
biography; but of historical revelations 
it has rather less. It covers also the 
events of only a few months, instead of 
many years. 
SIDNEY B. Fay 


The Run of the Shelves 


T would be easy to make sport of the 

archiepiscopal brood of Bensons who 
are forever writing books about them- 
selves and one another, but the simple 
fact is that all these books, from the 
earliest, that bulky biography of Edward 
Cantuarius by A. C., to the latest, “Our 
Family Affairs” (Doran) by E. F., are 
good reading, and that should be suffi- 
cient excuse for any amount of egotism. 
Of them all this volume by the author of 
“Dodo” is perhaps the most interesting. 
It is, as the name implies, about the Ben- 
son family; the father is master of Wil- 
lington School and, on to his death as 
Archbishop (which dramatic event closes 
the narrative), is much present, the same 
tremendously vital and, to his children, 
rather fearsome figure which we learned 
to know in the Biography; the mother is 
surrounded with an atmosphere of love 
and joy; the brothers and sisters, all are 
there. “I wonder,” the author queries, 
“if children ever ran so breathless a race 
in pursuit of manifold interests and en- 
joyments as did we in those years when 
our ages ranged from the early twenties 
to the early teens, and the Christmas 
holidays in particular brought us to- 
gether.” It is really an amazing account 
of a full family life, an endless wild 
hamper-scamper of youth about the edges 
of a strict, but wholesome religious 
regiment such as became the household 
of a bishop who was a churchman in 
every fibre of his being. One compares 
this mixture of freedom and discipline 
with the sad and almost crushing experi- 
ence of Edmund Gosse as recorded in his 
“Father and Son.” For godliness and joy 
the episcopal palace would seem rather to 
have the better of the Plymouth Brother’s 
cottage. Family affairs it is, but, nat- 
urally and rightly, “Fred” is the hero of 
his own book. To our taste the best parts 
of the narrative are those which give the 
writer’s experience at Waterfield’s private 
school at Temple Grove, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. One of the incidents 
related of the school is of a kind to haunt 


a timid man’s slumbers, and the pen- 
sketches of Oscar Browning, J. E. Nixon, 
and other eccentrics of the cottage, relics 
of the now reformed system of life-fel- 
lowships, are boisterously good. “One of 
these old boys,” was never seen outside 
his rooms till dusk began to fall: then 
he would totter, stick in hand, out on to 
the great grass lawn in the court, and 
poke viciously at the worms, ejaculating 
to himself, ‘Ah, damn you, you haven’t 
got me yet!’ After this edifying excur- 
sion, he would go back to his rooms and 
be seen no more till dusk next day.” Mr. 
Benson has some good stories to tell of 
Tennyson, Robert Browning, and other 
great names of history; but the true 
hilarity of life, we maintain, is with the 
old Fellow and the worms of King’s Col- 
lege court. 


“The Blue Wound” (Putnam) of Mr. 
Garet Garrett is a bold book, and just 
misses being a really memorable book. It 
tells of the search for the allegorical 
demon, or angel, who caused the War, of 
finding him, and then in a series of gran- 
diose visions unrolls the course of his- 
tory leading up to the terrible débdcle. 
In the background is that primeval curse 
pronounced upon man, that he shall eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow, “the 
curse from which men flee and never 
escape.” The first part of Mr. Garrett’s 
fable, which shows in symbolical scenes 
how man is always trying to shift the 
burden upon some other shoulders than 
his own—all this is eloquently done and 
throws a cruel light into the depths of 
human nature. It is not a radical 
doctrine the author is concealing in 
allegory; he is not making distinctions 
between the haves and the have-nots, 
nor between workers with the hand and 
workers with the brain; he is pointing 
at that spot of sloth and slackness in 
the heart of all men which by the older 
religious teachers of the world (though 
Mr. Garrett probably is unaware of the 
fact) was taken to be the original source 
of evil and of all our woe. And the con- 
clusion has something almost of prophetic 
solemnity: “Those who succeed in put- 
ting their toil off upon others have not 
escaped. They have only the delusion 
of escape. For a little time of ease and 
leisure they have delivered their future 
to the powers of destruction . . Man 
must embrace the curse. There is no 
other way.” But when Mr. Garrett comes 
to his remedies—alas! ‘“Self-contain- 
ment” is his panacea, a pleasantly am- 
biguous word. If he had left it in the 
region of general morals, his book might 
have been read as a better sermon than 
one often hears from the pulpit. As he 
develops it into a set of laws to control 
international commerce, it loses its effect 
as a sermon and only succeeds, so we 
think, in adding a little more gloom to 
a science already proverbially dismal. 
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Drama 


‘The Servant in the House’”’ 
—Synge’s ““Playboy”’ 
Ae the excellent presentation of “The 

. Servant in the House” by Mr. 
Hampden and his company at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre the other night, I was glad 
to find that this most unclassical play 
had so far gained the immunities of a 
classic that I could pass its major out- 
lines without question. The great clas- 
sics submit their treatment to us, but 
impose their subjects—a compact which 
is fair enough since the classics them- 
selves at the time of authorship so often 
received their subjects as mandates from 
history or legend. There is no play that 
profits more by this indulgence than “The 
Servant in the House,” because its de- 
bilities lie in its skeleton or framework. 
The play hovers between various types— 
farce, allegory, realistic problem-play—as 
its hero, Manson, flutters between three 
identities. Again, that use of allegory 
which first permits the literal meaning 
to break down and then brings in the 
figurative meaning to the sustenance and 
succor of the literal is peculiarly irri- 
tating to that rather exceptional person 
who loves to rationalize his symbols. Ex- 
ceptional as this person may be, he is 
human enough to cry out when he is hurt. 
If the play is to be enjoyed, forgetful- 
ness of these things is a necessity, and 
there is value enough in the play to 
make that forgetfulness a privilege. 

I shall therefore not put the play back 
into the scales, though I shall keep the 
scales on my desk for the weighing of 
specific literary traits which may ap- 
proach me in my comments on the act- 
ing. The first of these comments is that 
the performance is rounded—it has a 
circumference; and the second is that it 
has point as well as roundness—it has 
acentre in Mr. Hampden. The presenta- 
tion of Manson was even, steadfast, gra- 
cious, tempered, flexible; the one word 
for the admirable voice, the one word 
for the achievement as a whole, was 
modulation. The trouble with most 
Christs in modern plays is that they are 
too professional. They are not occupied 
with being just, humane, and brave; they 
are occupied with being Christs. The 
reference is perpetual, and this reference 
does not conduce to literary vigor. One 
might almost say that the modern Christ 
in these plays is an actor; he acts him- 
self—his primary or other self. That 
this forensic or official Christ is discover- 
able even in the New Testament was 
brought home to me by the briefest of 
episodes in the performance at the 
Broadhurst. Manson was on the stage 


alone and speaking, and I found myself 
“What will he say, 
I suddenly realized 


amazedly asking: 
what can he say?” 





my own curious incapacity to realize the 
Christ of the New Testament as thinking 
by himself.* It is a strange paradox 
that the person who stands for absolute 
being should, even in the grandly simple 
historical record of his life, be so spec- 
tacular and auricular that in solitude his 
being disappears. What Manson actually 
said in those few seconds corroborates 
this view. He murmured some psalmody 
or rhapsody—something absolutely un- 
individual and impersonal. 

Now, what I especially praise and ad- 
mire in Mr. Hampden’s portrayal is the 
extent to which he has rid himself of 
this effect of mere portraiture in the 
modern Christ himself. Erase Judea 
from the map, delete the first century 
from history, and Mr. Hampden’s Man- 
son could still almost plant his feet upon 
our earth. For this he owes nothing to 
Mr. Kennedy; Mr. Kennedy indeed is on 
the other side. He is hugely interested 
in the game of hide-and-seek or peek-a- 
boo which Manson plays with the spec- 
tator under cover of his two or three 
identities. Manson is asked embarrass- 
ing questions, to which he replies with 
equivocations and innuendoes’ which 
evade truth and evade lying with equal 
dexterity. I am far from saying that 
this dexterity is immoral—let man be 
charitable to his divinities—but in a 
Christ I find it trivial, and triviality in 
a Christ is almost as dishonoring as 
wickedness. Candor surely, if not in- 
dispensable to perfection, is at least 
among its noblest ornaments. If we 
must have a new Christ every five or 
ten years, why has no playwright dared 
to depict a new Christ who shall not be 
the old Christ, or, if that be too bold, 
who shall not be revealed to the specta- 
tors as the old Christ until the fall of 
the last curtain? In a word, why not 
paint a Christ on his merits? 

The acting as a whole was very good. 
One might have wished from Mr. Wil- 
liam Sauter as William Smythe a little 
less of hysteria and breakdown, not quite 
so many of those final gasps which al- 
ways, alas! miss the grace of finality. 
Mr. Hannam Clark as the bishop of Lan- 
cashire, a singular combination of the 
odiously depraved and the comically de- 
crepit, not quite unsuggestive of Dick- 
ens’s Grandfather Smallweed, acted for 
the most part very well; why he allowed 
himself, or why he was allowed by Mr. 
Hampden, to tear the part to bits in the 
last scene and to dance amid its shreds 
and fragments is a mystery not easy to 
resolve. Miss Mabel Moore took with 
success the difficult because falsetto part 
of Mary, not over-sweetening the rdle, 
and not greatly overdoing its simplicity. 
Mr. Ernest Rowan put up a gallant fight 
against the almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties of the part of Robert Smith. Rob- 


*This rule hardly applies to the very excep- 
tional scene in Gethsemane. 





ert Smith is very nearly unactable be. 
cause he is very nearly unthinkable, be. 
ing a character whom the realism and 
the allegory in the play pull in opposite 
directions, and very nearly pull apart, 
The lyric and rhapsodic fervor in which 
he celebrates the initiation of his Her. 
culean task in Act V may be quite in 
keeping with the church reformer whom 
he symbolizes, but is altogether out of 
keeping with the gross mechanic whom 
he represents. He is a drain man who 
greatly resembles a drain in the fact 
that he is washed out and purified in 
the sequel by a flushing process to which 
uproar and downpour supply the fitting 
accompaniments. The pinchbeck ideal- 
ism which veins the play shows itself 
most conspicuously in the scene in which 
Mary takes to her heart this laborer 
from the sewer, and tells him that he is 
brave, beautiful, and good. Perhaps he 
is brave, beautiful, and good, and Mary’s 
detection of it through the reek of the 
cloaca is undoubtedly sublime, but Mary 
is nothing more. than a kind little girl 
in whom sublimities are an impertinence. 


One of the most interesting, though 
least tolerable, characters in the play is 
the vicar’s wife. Here is a woman whose 
life is made up of domesticity and con- 
vention, yet who, in the bosom of these 
amenities and forms, by their aid and 
for their sake, has become a devouring 
and pitiless thing, a vampire or a Me- 
gaera. Imagine a doll who should be- 
come sanguinary or licentious; its being 
a doll might remove one horror, but 
would inject another, a horror of a quite 
special and intolerable kind. The con- 
ception is fine; the handiwork by Mr. 
Kennedy is merely good; and the acting 
of Miss Elsie Herndon Kearns brings 
out the merits of the handiwork more 
clearly than the excellence of the idea. 

“The Playboy of the Western World,” 
finely acted at the Bramhall Playhouse 
by the New York Repertory Theatre, is 
the story of a son who is reported to 
have slain his father. He becomes the 
object of instant and fervent worship 
to a romantic Irish neighborhood, and 
this worship obtains without the smallest 
difficulty the sympathy of spectators in 
America who are neither Irish nor ro- 
mantic nor advocates of parricide. What 
shocks us, if anything, is our failure to 
be shocked. What is the spell in this 
uncanny Irishman that arrests the nat- 
ural outflow of pity and horror, and sus- 
pends in us the ancient and established 
guarantees? The answer is multiplex. 
First of all, we do not see the murder 
nor the victim before the murder; the 
word “father” remains a word, and the 
imagination rejects the tyranny of syl- 
lables. Secondly, the permission not to 
shudder where shudders are ordinarily 
prescribed is a relief that borders on 
exhilaration. One is so glad to be let off. 
Thirdly, the case of the simple fellow 
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who, having slipped into crime, stumbles 
as it were into godship, is irresistible 
in its appeal to the sympathies. Apotheo- 
sis through perdition—there is gusto in 
the very thought. Lastly, the idea finds 
an antidote in its own extravagance. 
People who condone parricide, including 
ourselves, are people whose insanity is 
manifest, and they will restrict that in- 
sanity to the Bramhall Playhouse. There 
is a lunatic in every sane man; but in 
the sane man, as in the ordered common- 
wealth, the lunatic is confined. 

If there is safety in extravagance, 
J. M. Synge is prodigal of that safety. 
The play hesitates at no extreme. “I’m 
thinking this night,” says Christie, 
“wasn’t I a foolish fellow not to kill my 
father in the years gone by.” Nero 
might say this or its like of Agrippina, 
but that artlessness, trained in the fifth 
and eighth commandments in Catholic 
Ireland, should say it artlessly is not 
only untrue to nature, but is the antic 
and bravado of mendacity. So much the 
better; we orient ourselves forthwith; 
we are in Utopia or Weissnichtwo. Even 
at this point we must discriminate; the 
wildness of farce is here, but not its 
levity. In this singular drama the out- 
streaming soul of a people, a people po- 
rous, penetrable, evocative, weavers of 
dreams and fashioners of idols, is a seri- 
ous object seriously portrayed. The 
play hovers on two oddly different fron- 
tiers. A touch more of cynicism would 
harden it into farce and a touch more 
of sympathy would lift it into poetry. 
It would be poetry even without the fa- 
mous “poetic diction” which underwent 
a searching test the other night at the 
Bramhall. The problem of poetic diction 
in drama may be put, a little vaguely, 
in this wise. Poetry is leisurely; drama 
is swift: if they are to keep step, drama 
must hold back or poetry must hasten. 
Now, in the quieter parts of “The Play- 
boy,” which comprise possibly two-thirds 
of the play, the poetry kept abreast of 
the drama and added much to the effect, 
but it fell behind—it practically dropped 
out of sight—in the crises. Part of the 
blame should fall upon the actors whose 
speech in exciting moments was so swift 
as to be nearly inarticulate. There is 
often an unconscious conspiracy between 
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actors and audience to maltreat poetic 
diction in the theatre. The actors be- 
lieve that it is a nuisance to the audience, 
and they only half speak; the audience 
perceive that it is a bore to the actors, 
and they only half listen. In this man- 
ner a vicious circle is established which, 
like many vicious circles, indicates that 
a virtuous or helpful circle is among the 
possibilities. 

The performance was shaded and 
rounded. Equality of merit in all the 
parts there could not be, but there was 
that proportion in merit which imparts 
the flavor of equality. Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell proved himself abundantly 
worthy of his leadership in the part 
of Christie Mahon. Much of his work 
was above criticism; one might reproach 
him, possibly, with the failure to dis- 
cover and utilize the bridge with which 
the art of Synge has spanned the chasm 
between the raw spalpeen of certain parts 
of Act II and the Tristan-like, the Naisi- 
like, lover of the impassioned love-scene 
in Act III. But in the final summing-up 
his Christie was so engagingly human 
that we forgave him his regrettable de- 
ficiencies in the matter of parricide. 
After all, he did beat his father, and 
the handsomeness of his conduct in this 
particular should protect him from the 
jeers of those nerveless Americans who 
live on terms of disgraceful amity with 


their parents. O. W. FIRKINS 


The Industrial 
Trend 


NLESS the voters of Massachusetts 

reverse on a referendum vote the 
action of the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor, that State will soon be added to 
the list of about a dozen in which “vol- 
untary associations’—a term which in- 
cludes all labor unions—may sue and be 
sued in the courts like other natural 
and artificial persons supposed to be re- 
sponsible to the processes of the law. 
The prospect has naturally enough 
aroused the Massachusetts State Branch 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which, like nearly all other union labor 
bodies, insists upon the privileged posi- 
tion of labor organizations as bodies 
outside the laws which are applicable 
to everyone else. For a moment, the 
State Branch has held up the operation 
of the Whidden Act in Massachusetts, 
by filing a petition for a referendum 
vote on the Act at the next election in 
November. Under the referendum law 
of Massachusetts, filing of the petition 
automatically delays operation of the Act 
for a period of ninety days, during which 
15,000 signatures to the petition must be 
obtained to carry the matter to a decision 
by the voters of the whole State. Labor 
leaders object that the Act will make 
it possible to attach the funds of labor 
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unions. Employers have supported the 
Act for that very reason—that it will 
make the unions “responsible” for their 
action in a measure now lacking. Ex- 
perience in New York State will not in- 
cline the observing to any excess of 
sympathy with the labor position. Labor 
organizations have been frequently sued 
in this State, but there is no evidence 
that they have suffered injustice thereby. 
On the contrary, their liability has ap- 
peared as something the general public 
is quite entitled to insist upon. 


The wage decision for the Rochester 
clothing market, rendered recently 
by the impartial Chairman, Dr. Leiser- 
son, is worth consideration for two 
reasons—its statement of a fundamental 
economic principle of incentive to labor, 
and the fact that the decision is accepted 
by the Amalgamated Clothing workers. 
Both of these two items have an im- 
portant bearing on the present clothing 
struggle in New York City. 

In place of the reduction in wages 
asked for by the Rochester manufac- 
turers, Dr. Leiserson authorized the 
transfer of all workers in the Rochester 
men’s clothing industry to a piece-work 
basis. This shifts the wage basis of 
some 7,000 workers, about 55 per cent. 
of those in Rochester, from week work 
to piece work. Average weekly wages— 
$34 for men and $22.50 for women—Dr. 


Leiserson considered it unjust to reduce 
substantially. On the other hand, the 
earnings of the week workers were 20 
to 25 per cent. less than those of piece 
workers; while the cost of work per 
garment was greater under the week- 
work system than under piece work. The 
essential change introduced by the de- 
cision is to make the earnings of each 
worker dependent upon his production. 
This is the ultimate economic motive that 
has to act on practically every human 
being to induce him to do a reasonable 
amount of work. Dr. Leiserson held that 
the working of this incentive would so 
decrease unit costs as to give the manu- 
facturers a greater gain than would come 
from a reduction in wages without an 
increase of the incentive to production. 

Acceptance of Dr. Leiserson’s decision 
by the Amalgamated may serve in part to 
explain to the skeptical why the manu- 
facturers in the Rochester and Chicago 
markets have been able to work har- 
moniously with that organization. Why, 
then, does the Amalgamated refuse to 
accept the piece-work basis in the New 
York market- Without undertaking to 
defend the Amalgamated in toto (a task 
The Weekly Review would decidedly re- 
fuse) deference to the facts requires the 
statement that conditions in New York 
differ radically from those in Rochester 
and Chicago. In those two cities, the 
men’s garment industry is carried on 
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in large plants owned and scientifically 
managed by the manufacturers them- 
selves, In those plants, joint supervision 
of piece-work rates and standards of pro. 
duction can be effectively carried on. In 
New York, on the other hand, only a few 
manufacturers own a complete plant. The 
great bulk of the work in this market is 
done by contractors—the historical and 
economic successors of the sweat-shops 
of two decades ago. These contractors 
work on a narrow margin. They are not 
merchants, like the Rochester and Chi- 
cago manufacturers, but merely go-be- 
tweens, with labor on one side and the 
“manufacturer” on the other. The Amal- 
gamated, not unnaturally, fears to put 
the supervision of piece-work rates and 
standards of production into such hands, 
The Rochester decision shows, however, 
that under some conditions the Amalga- 
mated will consent to a piece-work basis 
for all its workers. The New York prob- 
lem is how such a basis can be arrived at. 


Practically unnoticed, because unpub- | 


lished, a decision has lately come down 
from the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court which deals a timely and 
important blow to another of the typical 
New York employer-labor union con- 
spiracies against the public. The specific 
results of the decision mainly interest 
one Brescia, whose contracting company 
was put out of business in the Bronx, 
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New York City, through labor-union pres- 
sure directed by a contractors’ associa- 
tion with which Brescia had a difference 
of opinion over his membership dues. 

But in the larger view, the decision 
is of importance to the harassed public, 
indicating that the penal code of New 
York, when its provisions are enforced, 
is fairly adequate to stop—let us venture 
the patent absurdity!—to stop the ex- 
ploitation of the bourgeoise by prole- 
tariat-capitalist combinations, The Bres- 
cia case presents the essential features 
of the “Soviet idea” of the photo-en- 
gravers’ unions, recently noticed in these 
columns. The basic idea is for labor and 
a group of employers to make a contract 
under which each party secures increased 
income or profits—at the expense of the 
public—and which is maintained, in the 
last analysis, by the power of the labor 
unions to command the disposition of 
labor in the particular industry. 

An agreement between a contractors’ 
association and a labor union that the 
contractors will employ only members of 
the union, and that the members of the 
union will work only for the contractors’ 
association, is held by the Appellate Di- 
vision to be unlawful. In the Brescia 
case, the Stone Masons’ Contractors’ As- 
sociation punished Brescia through the 
union, which refused, on demand of the 
Association, to let its members work for 
Brescia. Of this course, the Appellate 
Division’s decision says: 

The acts of the combined associations were 
malicious, wanton interferences with the rights 
of the plaintiff, which contravened the provi- 


sions of Section 580 of the Penal Law, which 
declares that— 

“If two or more persons conspire . . 
to prevent another from exercising a law ful 
trade or calling, or doing any other lawful act, 
by force, threats, or intimidation . . . each of 
them is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It seems to us clear that the provisions of the 
agreement between the defendants which obli- 
gated the members of the union to work ex- 
clusively for members of the Stone Masons’ 
Contractors’ Association . . . are illegal and 
against public policy. The effect of such a con- 
tract is to force by intimidation, threats, and 
coercive measures one who is unwilling to be- 
come a member of the Contractors’ Association 
to join it, or, upon his failing to do so, to de- 
prive him of the labor which he may require 
and to interfere with his pursuit of his lawful 
vocation. . . . Another grave objection to the 
agreement is that it tends and is calculated to 
create a virtual monopoly of the stone and 


foundation work in the Borough of the 
Bronx. . . . 


The principle of this decision clearly 
covers the agreement between the Photo 
Engravers’ Board of Trade and the Photo 
Engravers’ Union in New York City; and 
the action of the Court justifies the con- 
tention of a few lawyers who have held 
that amendment of the Donnelly Anti- 
Trust Law was not needed for the break- 
ing of the Photo Engraving Trust, even 
though such amendments as were lately 
passed by the Legislature furnish a handy 
reserve weapon. B. B. 
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The ears of the peo- 
ple are within your call; 
their voices are with- 
in your hearing. From 
near neighbor to distant 
cities and villages, mil- 
lions of slender high- 
ways made alive by 
speech converge within 
the small compass of 
your telephone. 


Telephone service 
cannot be estimated by 
usual values. Imagine 
how complete a revision 
of our methods of liv- 
ing and working would 
have to be made if the 
telephone ceased to 
operate. 


Disasters, both per- 
sonal and to whole com- 
munities, are daily pre- 
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vented by thetelephone. 
And this guardianship 
is a part of its ceaseless 
service. 


Glad tidings are for- 
ever streaming over the 
telephone. The meeting 
of national crises, the 
accomplishment of vast 
business undertakings, 
the harmonizing of a na- 
tion's activities; these 
composea portion of the 
telephone service which 
is beyond price. 


But the miracle of the 
telephone is realized in 
the emergency when it 
is so vital to health, hap- 
piness and success as 
to put its value beyond 
price. 
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